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FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 


For such a small sum you may have, each month, a literary treat of Essays, Stories, Poetry, Critical Articles, 
Notes of Travel, Biography and generally first-class writing spread before you in 


The Valley Magazine 


There is no publication in this country, or any other, that compares with this Magazine, both in the char- 
acter of its contents and the cheapness of subscription price. No stronger list of contributors is to be found 
attached to any periodical. Sample copies will be sent to any person sending his or her address to the 


publication office. The magazine is its own best solicitor with those who 


Know a Good Thing 


Ask Your Newsdealer for it Jhe Valley Magazine. 


200 North Tenth Street, Saint Louis, Mo. 
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An Ideal Present 











For Mother For Springtime 

_ For Sister For a Birthday 
For Sweetheart For an Engagement 
For Wife For a Wedding 








Jonnets Jo a Wife 
By Ernest McGaffey 


The Sweetest, Truest, Sanest Love-Utterance in American 
Uerse in the past quarter of a century. 







Printed on hand-made paper, bound in vellum boards, 
in a slide case. 







PRIcE, $1.25 






Published by WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW YORK, 
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BOSTON. 


LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE. 

Leave St. Louis 8:30am 12:00Noon 8:25 pm 
Arrive Indianapolis 2:50pm 6:10 pm 4:20am 

Cincinnati 6:00 pm 9:05 pm 7:30am 

Cleveland 10:20 pm 1:40 am 

Buffalo 2:55 am 6:18 am 

New York 2:55 pm 6:00 pm 

Boston 4:55 pm 9:03 pm 


THROUGH SLEEPER AND DINING CARS. 
Big Pour Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut St. 


C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tne November number of the Va.trey Magazine 
will be published on the fifth of that month. It 
will contain contributions even more strikingly and 
unconventionally clever than the three preceding issues. 
It will have an illuminated cover. Regular readers will 
note many improvements, and will agree that it is the 
best magazine ever published anywhere at five cents per 


copy, or fifty cents per year. 


THE DUTY OF THE CITIZEN 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


P ‘ VHIS is the last word the Mirror will have an 
opportunity to say prior to the Congressional, 
State and municipal elections. It will be made 
as succinctly brief as possible. 

The main Congressional issue seems to center here 
upon the candidacy of James J. Butler in the Twelfth 
District. Mr, Butler has been a wild young man, but 
it is an old custom of the world to condone the follies 
of youth. His father has been indicted for alleged 
crimes, but it is not customary to punish a son for the 
sins of his father, especially before the father has been 
legally convicted. Mr. Butler was unseated in Con- 
gress when elected before. But the evidence was that 
Mr, Butler’s opponents in that election deserted their 
own candidate and helped Mr. Butler. There was ab- 
solutely no support of his rival, Mr. Horton, and if 
there were any legal votes cast at all in that election 
Mr. Butler received a majority of them. Mr. Butler 
is opposed as a bad man, whose election would be inimi- 
cal to the better interests of citizenship represented by 
Circuit Attorney Folk. But Mr. Butler ran for Con- 
gress hefore on the same ticket with Mr. Folk and 
Mr. Folk did not object,and if Mr. Butler was “‘stuffed’’ 
into Congress by illegal votes, Mr. Folk was ‘‘stuffed’’ 
into the Circuit Attorney's office by the repeaters 
who worked for the whole ticket. Mayor Wells is re- 
ported as supporting the whole city ticket, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Butler for Congress. Mayor Wells 
would never have been nominated or elected Mayor of 
St. Louis had it not been for ‘‘Jim’’ Butler's father, 
just as Mr. Folk could not have been elected to his 
place. Now, if all the charges against the Butlers are 
true, it seems to me the last extreme of absurdity that 
the stealers of elections should be opposed and perse- 
cuted by the receivers of the stolen goods, knowing 
them to have been stolen. 
to-day than he was the day he ran on the same ticket 
with Mr. Folk for Circuit Attorney. He is no worse this 
year than he was in the year the Republic supported him 


“*Jim’’ Butler is no worse 


with an enthusiasm as great as its present virulence in 
opposition, Mr. Butler may be no angel, but most of 
the people now gaining popular applause by denouncing 
him are the beneficiaries of the very things about him 
**Jim’’ But- 
ler has a right to expect Democratic support in return 


and in him for which they denounce him. 


for the practical support given by himself and his father 
to the ‘‘unco guid’’ folk who are now frothing at the 
mouth against him. 

The State Democratic ticket deserves support, if for 
no other reason, because every accusation made against 
the State administration has failed of adequate, con- 
vincing proof. There is talk of discrepancies that can- 
not be discovered. The school fund is said to have been 
robbed, but every county in the State finds its share of 
the funds available every year when they are wanted. 
Nothing one-half so disreputable has been urged against 
the State ticket as has been openly proved against the 
Republican managers in their dickers with the Public 
Ownership party. The Republicans actually tried to 
buy, and had bought, the Public Ownership party, and 
the deal was only prevented from consummation by a 


factional fight in the Republican party. The Demo- 
cratic State ticket contains many men who have been re- 
nominated. Against not one of them has there been 
adduced anything discreditable, either in their private or 
official careers. The State Democratic ticket is eminently 
clean. At least, it may be said, that none of the mud 
thrown at its members by the opposition has stuck. So 
far as the State administration is concerned, it has made 
such a showing of economical] administration of the af- 
fairs of the Commonwealth that not the most rabid Re- 
publican has been able to specify any point at which the 
showing is either defective or deceptive. Much 2buse 
has been heaped upon Governor Dockery, but he comes 
out of the storm convicted of nothing more reprehensi- 
ble than having been a good party organizer and a 
strong party leader. The so-called Democratic scan- 
dals appear in the light of recent developments to have 
been jobs put up by the men who were negotiating the 
dicker between the Republican plutocrats and the So- 
cialists to elect to the Senate of the United States a 
man noted chiefly as a millionaire. The State adminis- 
tration deserves an indorsement at the hands of the peo- 
ple of Missouri. The State Democratic ticket should 
be elected by reason of the admittedly superior charac- 
ter, and better official experience, of the men who com- 
pose it. The Republican State ticket is made up of men 
Those 
men are running on a platform of slander of the 


of no experience and of no State standing. 


Commonwealth. They have not the ingenuity or abili- 
ty to make their slanders plausible. The people of the 
State look in vain at their tax bills to find out wherein 
they have been robbed by extravagant administration or 
malversion of public funds. Missourians know that 
their State has’ been well and economically administered 
in every detail, and they are not seeking a ‘‘change”’ 
that may be for the worse. They should not, and pre- 
sumably they will not, “‘turn down’’ the Democratic 
ticket to put in office a lot of men who have been un- 
able to substantiate a single charge they have made 
against the men who have been administering the State's 
The Republicans have bungled their 
campaign against the Democracy. They have deserved 
and will meet defeat. The Democratic State ticket, 
man for man, is better than the Republican State 
ticket—better in experience, better in efficiency, better 
in public character, better known to the people to whose 


affairs for years. 


suffrages they appeal. 

When we come to consider the campaign in the city 
and look at the tickets of the respective parties, we find 
that here, too, the Democrats have a supreme claim 
upon popular support in the superior quality of their 
ticket. More than ” this: the city platform of the 
Democrats sets forth invincible reasons for an exten- 
sion and continuance of Democratic power. Although 
the Democrats have had contro] of but a small part of 
the municipal machinery thus far, they have wrought 
wonders in municipal improvement. They have made 
miles upon miles of new streets and begun a system of 
keeping the streets clean. The Democratic Mayor 
has not hesitated to turn out of office subordinate 
Democrats convicted of corrupt practices. The Demo- 
cratic President of the Board of Public Improvements, 
has brought to a focus the movement for a pure, clean 
water supply. The Democratic License Collector has 
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collected more money than was ever before collected 


for licenses in this city, and has exposed gross frauds 
in the license department. The Democratic Harbor 
and Wharf Commissioner has extracted more revenue 
from wharf-rights than ever was received before. 
There has been, everywhere that Democrats have had 
contro], a reduction in salary expense and an increase in 
expenditures for actual public work. There has been 
better public sanitation than was ever known, through 
the utilization of the police as inspectors, and the same 
may be said of street, alley and sidewalk inspection. 
There has been, since the inauguration of a Democratic 
regime, a stricter enforcement of all the ordinances de- 
signed to further civic cleanliness and civic beauty. 
There has been, on every hand, a closer and more 
friendly relationship established between the represen- 
tatives of the city government and those organizations 
of citizens, having for their purpose the material and 
moral advancement of the community. Under Demo- 
cratic auspices and inspiration, the movement for a New 
St. Louis was begun and is being continued. A Demo- 
cratic majority in the City Council has made a signally 
splendid record for opposition to all schemes for the 
capture by private parties of the public properties. 
The careless pardoning of misdemeanants and petty 
criminals through political influence has disappeared. 
The ‘‘pull’’ has vanished. The ‘‘push’’ is in the 
vocative. Last, but not least, a Democratic Circuit 
Attorney, Mr. Folk, has led the most brilliant fight 
against municipal boodle that this country has ever 
seen. He has led the fight fearlessly against men who 
are popularly supposed to have elected him and he has 
been seconded in every effort by Democratic judges, 
a Democratic President of the Police Board, a Demo- 
cratic Sheriff, a Democratic City Councilor and a 
Democratic Mayor. Wherever you find the faintest 
symptom of Reform manifesting itself, there you will 
find, in the city of St. Louis, that there is a Democratic 
official instigating the action. These are no reckless 
assertions. They are well known to every person who 
has kept track of the course of affairs in this city for 
the past three years. All of us are agreed that St. 
Louis is a better city than it was in times gone by. We 
have only to look back a very little to note that the 
betterment began with the first commitment of the 
Democratic leaders to the advice and suggestion of the 
reform elements in 1900. 

There is but one argument naturally flowing from 
such an incontrovertible statement of conditions. If 
so many patent benefits to the whole people have come 
from Democratic control of a few of the offices in the 
city, how much more may we expect along the same 
If the Demo- 
crats have so magnificently kept their promises made in 
1900 and 190], kept them to the letter in spite of half- 


line if they are given complete control? 


hearted support by Republican colleagues, or of open 
and flagrant obstruction, is it not eminently reasonable 
to suppose that the promises of the present platform, 
to continue the good work begun as cited above, are 
assured of an equally splendid fulfillment? The local 
Democrats, chiefly under the leadership of Mr. Harry 
B. Hawes, have shown that they believe in keeping 
faith with the people, that they know that the way to 
command success is to deserve it by fidelity to the prom- 
ises of good government made in their campaigns. 
The city has trusted the Democrats twice and the city 
has not been deceived. What more logical rule of 
human conduct, under the circumstances, than to trust 
the Democrats again when they reiterate their profes- 
sions of determination to give the people honest govern- 
ment in every department as they have given it to us in 
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the few departments they control at present? There is 


no escape from such logic. The man who cannot see it 
that way simply wants a return to Ziegenheinism against 
which the city rose up in revolt. The only reform we 
have ever had in St. Louis came from the Democrats 
under their ‘present leadership. If we want more of 
such reform we must look to the Democrats under the 
present leadership. If we want reform to stop, why, 
by all means, turn down the Democratic city ticket and 
deprive the Democratic reformers now in office of all 
possible further assistance in their work. Shall we, as 
citizens, rebuke a party that has stood up to its 
platform professions with a sincerity almost unexampled 
in the annals of municipal politics? If we do, we shall 
deserve to be looted and humiliated and disgraced and 
ignored as we were during the infamous, atrocious 
Ziegenhein regime. 

There are thousands of citizens who believe in mu- 
nicipal ownership of public utilities. The Democratic 
platform calls for this, and, specifically, for a municipal 
lighting plant. Do we get it, if the Democrats are 
elected? The Democrats, as pointed out above, have 
redeemed their other promises. That argues the re- 
demption of this promise. What hope is there of mu- 
nicipal ownership from. a Municipal Ownership party 
that has tried to sell out to the other two parties. If it 
would sell itself, would it not sell out its programme? Is 
there any real hope of municipal ownership from the 
corporation-controlled and franchise-supported Repub- 
lican party, committed to the doctrine that the few shall 
tax the many for the use of the property of the many? 
If there be any means by which the municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities may be brought about, those means 
must be found in the Democratic party. What is the 
greatest argument ever made in favor of municipal own- 
ership? The St. Louis boodle scandals. They have 
shown how public taxes may be reduced simply by ar- 
ranging that the money paid to the boodler for fran- 
chises shall be paid into the public treasury. Who made 
the demonstration? A Democrat, Circuit Attorney 
Folk. Who backs up Circuit Attorney Folk? The lo- 
cal Democracy in convention assembled. In so far as 
municipal ownership may be possible, in this city at 
least, we can only look to the Democratic party for it, 
especially under the leadership of the men who have kept 
faith with the people in the past two years. 

As to the personnel of the Democratic city ticket, 
it is easily superior to that of the Republican ticket. 
The candidates for judges of the circuit court are men 
of dignity and distinction. Mr. Taylor, Mr. McDonald 
and Mr. Foster are lawyers, not politicians. They 
are not men whose decisions, in the event of their elec- 
tion, can be forecast in the slums and stews of the city. 
They are not ward-workers in the lowest sense of that 
They are not recognized as responsible to in- 
They 


are men whose training and general antecedents are 


term. 
fluences of corporate interest or boss dictation. 


such as to give every promise of a clean judiciary. Mr. 
T. B. Crews, the nominee for Probate Judge, is of 
the same sort. He is a man of honorable ancestry and 
high ideals and not, by any means, the mere fee- 
grabber which his opponent has been shown to be. 
Mr. Hiram Moore, for Judge of the Court of Correc- 
tion, is guiltless of anything worse than having been 
the assistant to a good lawyer who is attorney for an 
indicted Democratic boss. Mr. Moore is accused of 
nothing discreditable, either professionally or per- 
sonally. His associations are in no wise against him. 
He is being fought in some quarters, on the theory 
that he is a friend of the Butlers, but there are some 


mighty good men and women in this town who are 























































friends of the Butlers and will remain friends of the Put- 
lers in spite of all that may be said against them. Mir. 
Moore deserves the full party support in the absence 
of even a well-founded suspicion of his personal hon- 
esty. That he was attorney for Edward Butler js 
So great a reformer as Frederick -N. Judson, 
The late Judge 


nothing. 
has been an attorney for Ed. Butler. 
Madill was an attorney for Butler. Ex-Governor 
Johnson has been attorney for Butler. Few of the 
best lawyers of this city have not been attorney for 
Butler. Did they or do they all lose caste by serving 
“‘the old Boss’’ in that capacity? Mr. Moore should 
at least have ‘‘the benefit of the doubt,’’ when there js 
nothing specific alleged against him. He is deserving, 
indeed, of_more than ordinarily sympathetic support, 
because of the attack made upon him on unfounded sus- 
picion. Why should not John J. Manton, Democrat, 
be elected Clerk of the Court of Correction? There's 
a place where we ought to see the books. There was 
a mysterious defalcation there, some years ago; that was 
mysteriously covered up. Does any one think it will 
be uncovered if the Republican, Louis Zepp, succeeds 
the present Republican incumbent? Well, hardly. 
Those persons who are fighting Manton are fighting 
the only chance the citizens have to discover a well-au- 
thenticated detail of rascality. For the rest of the 
ticket, surely Mr. Clifford’s record of License Collec- 
tor entitles him to election over any other candidate. 
Sheriff Joseph Dickmann has made a splendid officer, 
and “‘one good term deserves another.’” Who ever 
heard the faintest complaint of Mr. Dickmann’s serv- 
ice?) He never “‘Jaydown’’ on his duty. The services 
of Dr. Funkhouser, as Coroner, have given satisfac- 
tion to all having dealings with that office. There have 
been no undertakers’ “‘jobs’’ discovered in connection 
with the morgue. There have been no hold ups of 
corporations for transcripts in damage cases growing 
out of violent deaths. Dr. Funkhouser should be re- 
elected unanimously on the record he has made. Casper 
Wolf, for Criminal Clerk, is a man as capable as his 
chief opponent, ‘‘Archie’’ Carr, and with his own mer- 
its and the general superiority of his ticket, he should 


win out handsomely. For Prosecuting Attorney 
of the Court of Correction, the © Democratic 
candidate is Charles P. Williams, recommended 


by Circuit Attorney Folk. His opponent is Henry A. 
Clover, who has been, at Jeast, unfortunate in his iden- 
tification with Judge Willis Clark in the freeing of the 
only persons who have been legally freed of the toils 
cast about them by the recent boodle investigations. 
Mr. Clover may be innocent, but he appears to have 
been caught in bad company. Mr. John D. Dalton is 
the Democratic candidate for Assistant Prosecuting 
Attorney, against Richard M. Johnson. Mr. Dalton 
is the man for the place. Mr. Johnson has been in the 
position long enough to have made too many “‘friends 
to make him longer useful to the State. 

A word as to the Eleventh District Congressional 
contest. Though Mr. Charles F. Joy, the Republican 
candidate, is a good fellow and a personal friend of the 
writer of this article, it is, nevertheless, a fact that the 
district should have a change. Mr. John T. Hunt, the 
Democratic nominee, is a labor man of a high type, not 
one to be afraid of as an anarchist. In the Tenth Dis- 
trict no Democrat should vote for Mr. Bartholdt. Fic 
has strength enough without it. 

This, then, concludes the Mirror review of the si! 
uation prior to the opening of the polls. It rests wit) 
the reader to decide whether the general estimate is fa 
or prejudiced. To the Mibrror the conclusions, gen 
eral and particular, appear to be irrefutable. If w: 

















want Reform, the way to get it is to stick to the party 
that has given it to us in the past, and to the candidates 
of that party. 

If you have no special knowledge as to the submit- 
ted amendments to the State Constitution—as ] have 
not—vote ‘“‘yes’’ on them on all on the word of the 


‘‘doctors.”’ 
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REFLECTIONS 


Modern Education 

R. WOODROW WILSON, the new Presi- 

M dent of Princeton University, has taken 

occasion to emphasize the necessity of 

devoting more study to [the humanities, the classical 

branches of academical education. While he fully 

recognizes the [fact that modern conditions call for a 

curriculum including utilitarian studies, it is his belief 

that the classics must not be undervalued or ignored 

altogether in the feverish desire to inject as much 

knowledge as possible, within a prescribed period of 

time, into the cerebral cavity of American youth. Mr. 

Wilson’s remarks have evoked comments of approval. 

They are worthy of his philosophical and yet progres- 

sive mind. It is to be hoped that he will meet with 

success in his avowed intention to broaden the sphere 
of American education, and to uphold the study of the 
classics. There is too much disposition among educa- 
tors to slight the humanities and to concentrate the 
minds of young people upon the bread-and-butter 

branches of the curriculum. Practical, utilitarian studies 

are all right in their way, but it must not be forgotten 

that they are rooting in knowledge that has been ac- 

quired during the course of many, many centuries. 
The Greeks and Romans of ancient times had a 

few ideas which will never grow obsolete, which 
will always be up-to-date. Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Horace, Quintillian and Seneca have written and spoken 
for all ages. Their works may, and undoubtedly do, 
contain matter which must be regarded as more or less 
superfluous at the present time, but they also contain 
things \which every person that lays claim to a liberal 
education should and is entitled to know. Knowledge 
acquired nowadays is almost altogether secondary. It 
is not fashionable any more to go back to the original 
fountain of clear, undiluted and undefiled thought. The 
admirer of the modern school of science and philosophy 
is enthusiastic regarding Darwinism, for instance, and 
considers the evolutionary, phylogenetic theory of the 
human race as one of the greatest triumphs of modern 
intellectual endeavor. And, yet, Darwin’s ideas were 
not as original as they look to be. Long before him, 
during the fifth century, St. Augustin gave utterance 
to opinions which contained the germ of the evolution- 
ary theory of the nineteenth century. Modern poets, 
philosophers, rhetoricians and jurists constantly borrow 
ideas from the thinkers of antiquity. Shakespeare, 
Montaigne, Racine, Dante, Goethe, Burke, Voltaire, 
and many others drank freely from the crystal fountains 
of intellectual Greece and Rome. To read and 
study them is to make acquaintance with the 
ancient masters. Present-day metaphysicians have 
not advanced much beyond the boundarics marked out 
by Plato, Philo, Seneca and Marcus Aurelius. They 
all live and think in the past. The student of oratory 
opens the works of Quintillian, who must always be re- 
garded as the greatest teacher of classical rhetoric. To 
emphasize the value of the works of Cicero, of Hor- 
ace, of Virgil, and of Ovid, at the present day, would 
be sheer supererogation. Their elegancies, charms and 
refinement of diction, their lofty, profound and pene- 
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trating thoughts and observations will forever fascinate 
cultured humanity. To remove them from modern ed- 
ucational curriculums would be nothing less than a step 
of retrogression. The ideal academical course in the 
United States should comprise utilitarian, as well as 
typically classical, branches of knowledge. One should 
supplement and aid the other. And it is not at all cer- 
tain that a greater devotion to classical than to utilita- 
tian studies would prejudice the subsequent career and 
life-work of students. The fanatical utilitarian is, in- 
deed, more to be feared than the fossilized classicist in 
the field of education. 


Stand Up for ‘‘Bronco-Busting’’ 

Tne Kansas City Star is nobly defending the ‘‘bron- 
co-busting’’ industry these days. It is tilting a lance for 
the dynamic cowboy, who has become an object of 
horror to some sensitive people in the city on the Kaw. 
This is what it. says: ““The ‘Woolly West’ should 
never, On any account, consent to the abatement or 
surrender of any of its local coloring, which is thor- 
oughly distinctive and tremendously interesting. It is 
intensely attractive to the East, and if it were not, that 
would be no excuse whatever for putting it off or lay- 


ing itaside. The wonderful virility of the West—and 


the cowboy and the ‘bronco-buster’ are among its man- 
ifestations—attracts the attention of the world, and the 
more effete and enervated the people are who witness it, 
the greater they enjoy it.’’ The Mirror “‘stands pat”’ 
on this ‘‘bronco-busting’’ platform. It endorses every 
word that the Star has written in defense of the 
“Woolly West.’” We cannot have enough of these 
hirsute, lithe and aggressive “‘bronco-busters’’ in these 
days of salon-civilization, Wagner music, literary and 
artistic fads and social and political hypocrisy and inani- 
ty. The ‘“‘bronco-buster’’ 
stands for original, indomitable, sound-hearted Ameri- 
canism. He towers head and shoulders above the suck- 


is typically American. He 


lings and dudelets of Eastern society. There is more 
moral backbone in one of these representatives of the 
real West than in nine hundred and ninety-nine Harry 
Lehrs. Without the “‘bronco-buster’’ modern Ameri- 
can life would be as stale and flat as are Clyde Fitche’s 
dramas. What we need these days is more “‘bronco- 
busting’ in every walk of life, more men who think, 
feel, talk, act and shoot straight, more men of the 
Roosevelt type of ““bronco-busters.’’ 


Retrogression in Obio 

Tue new system of municipal government in Ohio 
must be regarded as a bit of retrogressive improve- 
ment. It has given municipal reformers a black eye. 
Senator Hanna and Coxey, the political satrap at Cin- 
cinnati, have done better than expected. The code of 
municipal administration which they have lashed through 
the legislature will increase Republican power’in Ohio. 
It will deprive the voters of cities, where the Democrats 
have always been the strongest, of the right to elect 
some of their most important city officials. The Mayor 
will be reduced to a mere, inoffensive figurehead, and 
official administration will be divided to such an extent that 
it will be impossible to locate responsibility. The Ohio 
Republican bosses have done wel] by their party. They 
have made a fairly successful attempt at emulating 
Quayism in Pennsylvania. Whether the people will ap- 
preciate it remains to be seen, Tom L. Johnson's po- 
litical lectures will, ultimately, be of more effect upon 
the political fortunes of Ohio than the rancid partisan 
concoctions of the time-serving, short-sighted bosses. 
The spirit of the age is in favor of reform in all branches 
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of municipal government, and whovever is foolish enough 


to antagonize it deserves to be ground under the wheels 
of progress, 
te tk 
Let’s Go To Work 

Tex Panama canal project has emerged from its 
metaphysical phase. The United States Attorney 
General has declared the title of the French company 
perfect and valid, and it is to be presumed that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will now go ahead and take steps that 
will assure the speedy beginning of construction work. 
The Columbian revolution should have no deterring 
effect upon the American government. As the French 
concessionaires will be able to give us an invulnerable 
title, and as the period of the original concession has 
not yet expired, there is no reason why we should wait 
and defer work on the canal until half-breed savages 
have ceased shooting holes into each other and suc- 
ceeded in putting another ambitious, disreputable dic- 
tator into the presidential chair at Bogota. A few good 
American ships and a few well-aimed shelis should 
suffice torestore order on the Isthmus of Panama. The 
United States needs the canal, and will attend to its 
construction without further delay and without paying 
much heed to the wishes or protests of a lot of warring 
marauders and cut-throats. 

Don’t Miss It 

The ‘‘tip’’ goes round that the coming horse show 
wlll be a record-breaker in the display of fine women, fine 
men, fine gowns and fine horses. Horses, it is intimat- 


‘ed, will hardly be noticeable in the ravishing wealth of 


human beauty and fashion that will surge around and 
among them. So let us all go to the horse show next 
week and view and admire the protean charms and so- 
cial superiorities of St. Louis society, and, incidentally, 
sport our meager and amateurish knowledge of that no- 
ble and faithful animal—the horse. The men who have 
arranged this show have done so at no little expense to 
themselves, and in the face of much apathy and other 
discouragement. They should be backed up liberally by 
a good attendance. They are thoroughbreds, inter- 
terested in thoroughbreds, and all who believe in boost- 
ing the right thing should help along the horse show. 
e 
Taxation Reform 

Two important constitutional amendments will be 
voted upon by the people of Colorado this fall. Both 
aim at a change in taxation methods. One provides for 
local option in taxation, and the other confers authority 
upon certain localities to apply the single-tax method, 
or that through which funds to cover public expendi- 
tures are raised by the taxing of real estate only. 
Owing to the vital changes in methods of taxation 
which both amendments involve, Colorado voters display 
a profound and vigilant interest in the arguments pro and 
con. It is, indeed, an educational campaign which is 
being carried on in the Rocky Mountain Siate. Voters 
appear to take infinitely more interest in the two pro- 
posed amendments than in discussions of questions of 
protection and free trade, or of “‘trust-busting.’’ And 
rightly so. For it can no longer be doubted that meth- 
ods of taxation in Colorado, as well as elsewhere, are 
deplorably defective. They are neither equitable nor 
discriminative. They are crude and obsolete to a de- 
gree. A system of taxation that works satisfactorily 
in Denver might be outrageously unjust elsewhere. 
There should be a well-drawn distinction in methods of 
taxation applicable to metropolitan and rural communi- 
ties. And it is witha view to remedying the lack of 
this that Colorado has submitted the two amendments to 
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the consideration of voters. But for the - easy-going, 

devil-may-care habits of the average American, our 

methods of taxation would have undergone sweeping 
changes long since. As it is, we can only hope that a 
more progressive and scientific spirit will soon develop, 

and that people will become impressed with the vital 
importance of just and discriminative taxation. Judging 
at this distance, there seems to be no doubt that the 
two amendments will be adopted by the voters of Colo- 
rado, in spite of the persistent efforts of corporations 
and capitalistic classes generally to convince voters that 
by voting in the affirmative on the changes proposed 
they will inflict an untold amount of injury upon the 
whole commonwealth and all its business interests, and 
taboo it as the home of Socialistic ‘‘cranks’’ and agita- 
tors. Intimidating “‘hot air’’ of this kind, however, is no 
longer the potent force it used to be in years gone by. 
For better or worse, Colorado is going to try different 
taxation methods. Intelligent voters will consult their 
own interests, will think for themselves, and not worry 
themselves to a ‘‘frazzle’’ over the croaking of pluto- 
crats, ‘‘lobsters’’ and ‘‘pull-backs.’’ 

% 
New Troubles for John 
Enaianp is once more engaged in a petite guerre. 

The scene of action this time is Somaliland, where the 
Mad Mullah is making all kinds of trouble. The other 
day, he made the English expedition break all sprinting 

records, and His Majesty's commander had occasion to 
send his first regret at unavoidable losses. The Mad 
Mullah seems to be a fairly intelligent fellow. There is 

method in his madness, and it looks very much as_ if 
there was a certain northern bear in the African wood- 

pile. The English are fighting a big horde of brutal 

semi-savages, who appear to have imbibed some of the 

fanaticism of the Mahdi’s dervishes, and are, undoubt- 

edly, receiving assistance of some kind or other from 

quarters hostile to England. On account of the fact 
that Russia has extended her sphere of political activity 

into Abyssinia, and is anxious to further her own as 

well as French interests, suspicion is rife in Downing 

street that the authorities at St. Petersburg know more 

about the causes and scope of the Somaliland insurrec- 

tion than they would care to divulge. It is, at least, a 

queer coincidence that the Czar’s government should 

have sent a diplomatic note, in which it expressed its 

purpose to establish independent political relations with 

Afghanistan, to the British authorities, while the latter 

were receiving distressing news from the commander of 

the forces in Somaliland. John Bull may thank his 

Jucky stars that he is no longer compelled to climb kop- 

jes in South Africa. He may, before # great while, 
find himself busier thaw the boy killing snakes. 

% & 
Grain Gambling 
A TEMPORARY jull in graim speculation has done the 

good expected by sensible observers. It has attracted 
foreigners as purchasers, and led to a moderate in- 
crease in our exports of breadstuffs. If Morgan real- 
ly possesses all the power that he is credited with, he 
should be able to prevent a renewal of hair-brained bull 
speculation on grain exchanges. It is all very well to 
have high prices for commodities, but one must draw the 
line at the efforts of vulgar gamblers to expand values 
beyond all reason, and to upset our international trade 
position. While there is lots of loose, idiotic talk about 
our being able to dictate prices to all the world, the 
fact of the matter is: that Europeans are frequently of - 
fered an opportunity to buy their breadstuffs, or a con- 
siderable portion of them at least, elsewhere than in the 
United States, and this is what they have been doing of 
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late, owing to the persistence with which grain gam- 
blers rigged the prices of wheat and corn. At 
the present time, our exports of corn are absurdly small. 
They are hardly worth mentioning, if compared with 
what they were two or three years ago. And the 
reason of this astounding falling off in the exports of a 
staple that used to play such a prominent part in our 
foreign trade statistics is to be found in the reckless, 
dishonest and outrageous manipulation of prices, in 
““cornering’’ of supplies, and in squeezing of bears, 
who, as is more than likely, had a better understanding 
of legitimate conditions and prices than those who have 
been and stil] are feeding upon the economic body of 
the nation as useless and dangerous parasites. A good 
portion.of the responsibility for bringing about recent 
disturbances in money markets must be laid upon 
the shoulders of gambling swashbucklers on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, where the prices of 
our wheat and corn are constantly determined. 
It is often stated that farmers have been deriving 

much pecuniary benefit from recent high prices of 
agricultural products. This must be doubted, however. 
It is not the farmer, but the gambler who reaps 
most or all of the profits of ‘‘cornering’’ exploits or 
bear squeezes. When Gates ran the price of corn up 

to 85, sometime ago, he succeeded in forcing a few un- 

lucky antagonists into covering “‘short’’ contracts at 
Gates’ prices, but he withdrew the prop at once when 

farmers got a hustle on themselves and made prepara- 

tions to “‘unload’’ their stuff on him, so as to be able 

to share in the good things which he seemed to be en- 

joying so much. It was not the farmers, but himself 
that Gates wanted to benefit. He would not allow 

anybody to accumulate riches at his expense, and ex- 

perienced no moral scruples in ordering his brokers to 

dump his stuff on the market and to knock the bottom 
out of the whole, artificial boom. The pecuniary ben- 
efits of inflated values are imaginary, sporadic, and of 
temporary duration only. If there are some farmers 
who enriched themselves through the exploits of Gates 
and his colleagues, there are many thousands who failed 
to get their share, and who have reason to look with 
rueful eyes upon the infinitesimal proportions of our 
corn exports during the last twelve months. 


ek bk & 
CHICAGO'S ART SPIRIT 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY 


<N observant Frenchman, having visited all the 
large cities of the United States, went home, 
the other day, and told Paris and the world 
that the art spirit is more widespread and active in Chi- 
cago than in any other metropolis. He did not say that 
Chicago has the greatest painters, the greatest poets, 
the foremost sculptors, the first musicians of the world; 
nor that the artists were better patronized by the dis- 
criminating rich of this city; nor that. our exhibits of 
great works done is better or more extensive than may 
be found in older and more aristocratic communities. 
To many there is something vague and insignificant 
about the proposition that ‘‘the art spirit is more wide- 
spread and active’’ here than elsewhere, and it is not 
certain that the French observer illuminated his belief 
understandably. 

It is a fact that St. Louis, for instance, is far ahead 
of Chicago in the beauty and magnificence of its homes, 
in the cleanliness of its streets and alleys, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that St. Louis is far from a model of civic 
spruceness. The rich of New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and even San Francisco are better patrons of 








the arts than the rich of Chicago, in the sense that the. 
buy more pictures, more sculpture, more books, and 
support more theaters, more concerts, more places of 
refined amusement. But, Jet it be remembered, this 
form of patronage of the arts is purely selfish. jt 
may, and probably does, indicate that there is in the 
cities that ] have named a more deeply fixed and critica] 
appreciation of art than there is here. The wealthy 
men of cultivated tastes in St. Louis must be very nu- 
merous, judging by the extraordinary expression of even 
so special an esthetic sense as that which is shown in 
the architectural nobility of so many St. Louis homes. 
The famous Potter Palmer palace of Chicago is a char- 
acterless monstrosity in brown stone, set upon an event- 
less and tiresome acre of flat grass. It is filled with 
the most costly examples of ancient and modern art, 
however, and cannot, therefore, be cited as an example 
of Chicago’s lack of artistic taste. 

But neither the domestic architecture of St. Louis, 
nor the purchasing patronage of the arts as represented 
in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, praisworthy 
and gratifying as it is, enters into an estimation of that 
“art spirit’’ to which the distinguished Frenchman re- 
ferred as the most striking and palpable characteristic 
of this, in many ways, the ugliest and most vulgar city 
of them all. 

To me there is something singularly edifying in the 
knowledge that there are millionaires in this city who 
have given fortunes to foster, in the universities and 
colleges, in the institutes and conservatories, these arts 
of which they have not a glimmer of knowledge or ap- 
preciation. There are rich vulgarians in Chicago, who 
would not know a Corot from a sign-painter’s daub, 
who have established scholarships at the art school and 
who are willing and eager that some poor boy or gir] 
from the rural district or from the slums of the West 
Side should rise superior in those fields of artistic 
achievement from which nature or lack of opportunity 
has denied them even a glimpse. I know that ridicule 
of the parvenu, of the pork-packer and the oil dealer, 
is a very popular, as it is a very easy, form of literary 
invective, but, after all, there is something exquisitely 
unselfish, something almost pathetically generous, in 
this spectacle of a money-wearied dullard, with his 
golden key, opening for others those mystical doors 
beyond which, for all his wealth, he may never pass. 

The ‘‘art spirit’’ of Chicago. may not be the 
‘*esthetic sense’’ which is more apparent in the life of 
other cities, but in its efficiencies, in its restless activi- 
ties, in its democracy, in its discontent, in its irresistible 
persistence, it has already justified the dictum quoted 
and it is sure to go swiftly forward to achievements at 
which tradition-haloed centers of an older and more 
complacent civilization must cease to mock. 

It is not generally known that in the Art Institute 
of Chicago there are more students of the pictorial and 
plastic arts than at any other institution of that kind in 
the world. Numerically, Paris has nothing like it. 
There is not in the world a private museum of art ex- 
hibits that has added so many famous examples to its 
collection in so short a time. During these fine autumn 

days, when the world is most beautiful, and most wist- 
fully winsome, the hills and valleys, the byways and riv- 
ers about Chicago are overrun with artists. From th: 
Calumet to Waukegan, scattered along the devious 
courses of the Des Plaines, the Fox and the Skokie, 
perched upon the beetling bluffs about Lake Michigan 
rambling through the parks, or limning life and color on 
the links of Westward Ho, Glenview and Onwentsia 
go where you may in these autumn days, you will find 
these restless art-students. 
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] daresay they are painting some ‘‘awfulexamples.”’ 
in three regiments of ‘‘artists’’ there must be many 
failures. But yet they cannot all fall short of some re- 
alization of those dreams which make all things possible 
to the young. At least they must al] have some inkling 
of that elusive, wraithlike, yet divine, reality which they 
pursue, and to seize which and fasten down forever in 
form or color, is the ultimate and best purpose of all 
art. Many of them may never find, much less portray 
it, but even they will sense its hunting places in the for- 
ests, or bythe rivers, or upon the hills. The sounds 
they hear by lake and river may be but the echoes of 
The Voice; the colors, the motions, the forms and 
ylories that they see may be but the impalpable shadows 
of The One; but yet, in time, they must all come to 
know that they have worked in His workshop, that they 
have dreamed where He slept; that they have known a 
Presence which they could not see. And there may be 
a few, let us hope, who may catch a glimpse of His 
form in some forest, or a smile of His face upon some 
golden reach of water, or His mystery in the face of 
some woman, and set it down, so that the failures may 
know a little more, and the Philistines may believe 
much. 

In the Auditorium and Fine Arts buildings there 
are, ] am told, nearly three thousand students, of both 
sexes, devoting from one to sixteen hours a week to the 
study of music. This estimate of the time given to the 
art does not include that spent in practice, and when it 
is remembered that there are more music teachers giving 
‘‘private,’’ or home lessons, in Chicago than in any 
other city of this country, the extent to which this 
branch of art is being pursued here may be appre- 
ciated, 1 sat in the Auditorium Hotel lobby, the other 
night, and watched the music students hurrying by to 
the conservatories. Some had violins, some had flutes, 
horns, guitars, mandolins, or rolls of music. 
a long-haired, lounging, lackadaisical procession that 
went by, but a stream of eager, matter-of-fact, busy- 
looking, plainly-clad young men and women who looked 
as if they might have worked all day at some trade or 
tiring occupation. And, it is true, that but a small per- 
centage of these students can afford to devote their 
whole time to study. Many of them have come from 
the farms and small towns of the Middle West, urged 
on by an ambition that, in some cases J fear, might be 


It wasn’t 


better called ““discontent.”’ 

Many of these devotees teach school, keep books, 
work at trades, make dresses, drive drays, peddle 
books. 
ductors, waitresses, and one or two newsboys among 
Some are the children of wealthy parents, or 


There are nurses, janitors, policemen, con- 


them. 
of country shop-keepers and farmers of means. There 
is neither clique nor caste among them. It is a republic 
of endeavor. There seems to be something feverish 
and even grotesquely serious in the manner of these 
young people, but at intervals their comes forth from 
their midst one who has solved the melodic mystery, 
and with voice or violin, or from wood or brass, rings 
the true message that all men yearn to hear. 

The strange enthusiasm which energizes all these 
efforts I have tried to describe, is the ‘‘Art Spirit’ of 
Chicago of which the Frenchman spoke. 
an atmosphere which reeks of trade and bad smells. 
is at work in a city without traditions. 


It is rife in 
It 
It is somewhat 
rostered and will be much sustained by money that was 
made at the stock-yards or in the grain pit, just as the 
nillions of John D. Rockefeller made possible the mag- 
\ificent University of Chicago, with all its nobly rapid 

hievements, its faculty chosen from the best houses 
of learning in Europe, and its plans, initiated or con- 
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templated, the wonder and admiration of the savants 
and academicians who were sneering and scoffing only 
five years ago. 

This spirit will live in deeds as well as in years 
in Chicago. It will make for the beauty of the city 
and for the sane and catholic estheticism of generations 
to come. It will illustrate and realize the superiority of 
actual craftmanship in the arts over patronizing appre- 
ciation and mere diletanteism. It will open newer, 
loftier avenues for the utilities of “‘vulgar’” money. It 
will put the artistic activities of the West into advan- 
tageous contrast with the artistic affectations of the 
East. It will flourish in the wholesome atmosphere of 
work and its deeds will be its best traditions. 


kkk 
ENSLAVING INTELLECT 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE 


LFRED AUSTIN, the poeta laureatus of Great 
AN Britain, has become disgusted with modern 
civilization. He considers it intolerably ba- 
nale and prosaic. He bewails the absence of fine ro- 
mance, of lofty thoughts, of inspiring ideaJs. In his 
address delivered, the other day, before the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution, and reported in the New York 
Independent, he voiced his contempt for “‘philosophic ma- 
terialism,’’ for an age in which everybody is ,‘‘talking 
shop.’’ and extolling the virtues of money-getting and 
money-spending. The world is going trade-mad. Na- 
tions are at outs over tariff questions; diplomats and 
statesmen study tables of imports and exports; national 
flags are regarded as ‘‘commercial assets,’’ and every- 
where the cry goes up: ‘“More markets! more mar- 
kets!’" ‘‘There never before was so much internation- 
al hatred and racial jealousy, and at least three millions 
of men in the flower of their age are kept under arms 
on the Continent of Europe, and six millions more are 
ready to join them in promoting a policy which, so far 
as we can make out, consists in selling the largest 
amount of cotton shirtings, locomotives, cutlery and 
table-cloths to semi-barbarous people.’” 
Alfred Austin is talking straight from the shoulder. 
He is a mere dreaming poet, and not supposed to be fa- 
miliar with the world and the times. Yet we know that 
he tells solid truths. We know perfectly well that we 
are living in an age that is thoroughly, fanatically ma- 
terialistic, that modern life is, principally, one mad 
struggle for wealth, for fame, for position. At times, 
we feel as if things: were going out of joint, as if 
everything were going wrong, as if we, too, like the 
Romans of the fourth and fifth century of the Chris- 
tian era, were going ‘laughing to our graves.’” We 
like to talk about our achievements, about the glories of 
modern science and industry; our manifold inventions, 
all the things that, in our opinion, should make this the 
golden age of the world. And so it, probably, is. _ 
Now, why is it that: there are still so many who 
would fain make us believe that we are, after all, no bet- 
ter off than were the ancient Greeks and Romans? 
Why do Alfred Austin and his tribe persist in throwing 
mud at the elegancies and splendors of our material- 
ism? Never before in the history of the world were in- 
ternational trade tables. longer, or bank clearances 
larger. Never before in the history of the world could 
we travel or communicate with each other faster, nor 
were securities selling at higher prices, than at the pres- 
ent time. The Romans, for instance, had no Associ- 
ated Press, no Marconi Telegraph or Bell Telephone 
systems, no railroads, no steamships, no stock-tickers 
or boards of trade, and yet there are some ‘‘cranks’’ 
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who tell us that the contemporaries of Augustus Cesar 


had a pleasanter life than we have. 

The greatest living thinker of the present day, 
Herbert Spencer, in his swan-song, ‘‘Facts and Com- 
ments,’’ propounds the interesting question whether a 
civilization that is begrimed with steam and soot can be 
regarded as an ideal one. The octogenarian philosopher 
is anything but enthusiastic over our twentieth century 
world. In his ‘‘Feeling versus Intellect,’’ he points 
out, with almost brutal cynicism, that “‘the motions are 
The soul 


of modern mankind, we are told, has ears only for the 


the masters and the intellect is the servant.’’ 


rough and uncultivated language of passion, and none 
at all for the well-trained, clear voice of noble intellect. 

Spencer, of course, is a world-weary, strife-worn, 
old man, and his words must, therefore, be taken cum 
Yet his observations and exhortations are 
When, 
living a life of intense intellectuality, that ran the whole 


grano salis. 
entitled to our earnest consideration. after 
gamut of mental endeavor, and remained so singularly 
free of false steps or disillusioning aberrations, when, 
after reading all the pages of ancient and modern his- 
tory and after a careful study of world activities and 
tendencies, an intellectual giant like Herbert Spencer 
arrives at such a depressing and disenchanting conclu- 
sion of our civilization, there must, indeed, be some- 
thing wrong, something that should induce us to moder- 
ate our incessant triumphant hymns to the genius of 
the age. 

One need not necessarily be a pessimist or a cynic 
Mankind and 
economic conditions are growing better right along; the 


to find fault with modern civilization. 


spirit of good-will and charity is strongly developed, 
but it is awed too much by a brutish desire to acquire 
pelf, no matter through what method. The worship of 
gold has become a passion. There is a disposition to 
regard the gross achievements of Morgan as being of 
more importance than those of a Spencer, a Pasteur or 
a Virchow. There are two many, nowadays, whoreally 
believe that gold, wealth and worldly success are more 
And yet 


we have the words of Prospero, in ‘‘Tempest,’’ that our 


lasting than the triumphs of human intellect. 


material glories do not endure, that ‘‘the cloud-capped 
towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples, shall 
dissolve, and, like this insubstantial pageant faded, leave 
not arack behind.”’ 

Commercial greatness, andall that it involves, does 
not amount to as much as we are wont to believe. 
What has become of the world-trade of Tyre, of 
Greece, of Egypt, of Genoa and Venice? In his 
**Childe Harold,’’ Lord Byron bids Englishmen to re- 
member how, in spite of its watery wall and its many 
galleons, the supremacy of the Republic of the Doges, 
built on commercial prosperity and ambition, proved less 
enduring even than the wooden piles on which its palaces 
repose, collapsed and disappeared. 

A civilization that devotes itself in a superlative de- 
gree to the piling up of wealth cannot be regarded as 
faultless. There are other things, besides 
which go towards making mankind happier, kinder and 
better. Materialism is all right if kept within bounds, 
if it does not lead to mental and moral atrophy, if it is 


wealth, 


made to serve in the gratification of true soul-aspira- 
tions, if it is made the stepping-stone, standing on 
which man may try to grasp not at ‘‘the things which 
are seen, but at things which are not seen.”’ 

As 
from persuading ourselves that ‘‘wealth, luxury, frivol- 


Alfred: Austin well remarks, we must refrain 


ity, rank, titles and the satisfaction of an ambitious ma- 
terialism, are the great things of life, or the noblest - 
pursuit and sustenance of the human race.”’ 
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MONOPOLIZING RAILROADS 


BY L. ARTHUR STANTON 


UMORS of further railroad consolidations are 
still rife. The latest report is that the Goulds 
will unite their vast system of lines, comprising 

the Missouri Pacific, the Wabash, the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, the Maryland & Western, the Cotton Belt, 
the Texas & Pacific, the Denver & Rio Grande and a 
few other subsidiary lines. The total capitalization of 
this new securities company will, it is estimated, be at 
least eight hundred million dollars. Considering the 
magnitude of a united system of Gould lines, it cannot 
be said that this capitalization would be excessive. It 
would be far more reasonable and legitimate than that 
of the United States Steel Corporation. It has long 
been the ambition of the Goulds to establish a vast 
trans-continental system of railroad lines. Mr. Geo. 
Gould is a man of enterprise, of constructive ability, 
of conservatism and of boundless confidence in the 
future economic greatness of the country. Ever 
since 1897, he has been constantly at work on 
his far-reaching railroad plans. While he is a 
chip of the old block, he is, at least in his 
aspiration to build up and to develop, far superior to 
his father. The proposed consolidation of Gould lines 
is of national importance and significance, especially 
when taken in connection with rumors that Mr. Geo. 
Gould is trying to identify himself with the Rockefeller 
interests, which control the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railroad company. The Rockefellers are known 
to have been large holders of Missouri Pacific stock 
for some years past. They are evidently willing to 
work hand in hand with the Gould interests. It is 
likely that there will, eventually, be a complete unifica- 
tion of the railroad properties owned by both powerful 
groups. The St. Paul has recently authorized the 
issuance of $25,000,000 new stock,which, together with 
the Jarge surplus in the treasury of the company, will 
enable the management to carry out its plans of 
extending to the Pacific Coast. 

Developments of this kind are bound vitally to affect 
the economic conditions of every State and Territory 
within the Union, both east and west of the Mississippi 
river. The Goulds as well as the Rockefellers are closely 
connected with various other railroads,such as the Kansas 
City & Southern, the Southern Pacific, the Chicago & 
Alton, the Colorado & Southern and the Illinois Cen- 
tral. 

Present indications warrant the conclusion that, 
after a while, there will be a Morgan-Hill, a Rocke- 
feller-Gould, a Harriman-Schiff-Gould and Pennsylva- 
nia group of railroads. These four pre-eminent, gi- 
gantic combinations will, undoubtedly, in the course of 
time, draw stil] nearer to each other, until all the rail- 
road lines of the country have been consolidated into 
one huge entity, controlled by a few magnates in the 
financial world. 

It is often asserted that natural conditions are pri- 
marily responsible for this centralizing tendency in the 
railroad world of the United States. To a certain ex- 
tent, this is true. Legal restrictions, unfavorable court 
decisions and the centripetal influence of finance must 
be held to have furnished part of the stimulus which 
bids fair to give us, within the not remote future, a 
gigantic railroad monopoly. But there is another fac- 
tor to be taken into consideration, and that is reckless 
stock-jobbing of a most unscrupulous kind. 

Some months ago, John W. Gates ‘‘cornered’’ a 
large amount of Louisville & Nashville shares, which he 
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bought at low prices, and when he had received infor- 
mation that the ‘‘insiders’’ had been selling their own 


stock short in anticipation of a new issue, he set to 


‘ 


work at once, put on the screws, and succeeded in 
whirling the price of the shares from 100 to 150. This 
typical bear squeeze was [regarded as a fine, brilliant 
coup on the part of Gates and his clique. This it un- 
doubtedly was, but it was also devoid of the least vestige 
of axiomatic honesty. The Louisville & Nashville ‘“hold- 
up’’ created quite a commotion in Wall street, and al- 
most threatened to precipitate a panic on the stock ex- 
change. It was only timely and energetic action on 
the part of Mr. J. P. Morgan that prevented a calam- 
itous clash. The great financier could not afford to 
permit Gates to put everything out of joint, and, to 
satisfy the reckless, rapacious gambler, he offered to 
take his ‘‘load’’ of L. & N. stock from his hands, and 
to pay him a stiff price. Gates consented very will- 
ingly, and Morgan assumed charge of the Gates hold- 
ings. Since then, it has leaked out that plans are afoot 
which will amalgamate the Louisville & Nashville, the 
Southern and various other railroad properties in the 
South. Morgan could not afford to hold the shares he 
bought from Gates for any length of time, and his en- 
terprising brain at once hatched the idea of another se- 
curities company. 

Now, it cannot be asserted that there were natural 
forces at work in the consolidation of Southern railroad 
lines. The whole scheme had its beginning when 
Gates instructed his brokers to buy all the L. & N. 
stock that they could find offering in the open market, 
not because he considered it advisable to form a railroad 
combination in the South, but simply because he in- 
tended to ‘‘squeeze’’ foolish bears and to reap big 
profits. That his profits were immense cannot be 


‘doubted. Neither can it be doubted that Morgan’s 


profits and commissions were very liberal. In these 
proceedings there was absolutely no trace of any con- 
structive, conservative calculation of legitimate busi- 
ness enterprise. From beginning to end, it was one big, 
constant gamble, ‘“hold-up’’ and stock jobbing scheme. 
Legitimate enterprises do not find their origin in modern 
Wall street. It would be absurd to regard the actions 
of stock manipulators and syndicates as representing 
sound, economic forces, which deserve serious thought 
and work for the ultimate good of the whole nation. 

Stock market raids were also responsible for the 
organization of the Northern Securities Company. Mr. 
Hill, while on the witness stand, a few days ago, 
plainly admitted this. Mr. Morgan gave intimations 
to the same effect when he expressed the opinion that 
by endowing the Northern Securities Company with a 
large capitalization, Wall street corsairs of the Gates 
type would be prevented from playing the devil with 
speculative stability, and from throwing ‘“‘inside’’ cir- 
cles into consternation. All these things furnish what 
is usually called ‘‘mighty interesting reading.’’ But 
they are more than interesting—they are of the utmost 
importance. Railroad consolidation in the Northwest 
and in the South was the result of stock market exi- 
gencies, and it is, therefore, no wonder that there are 
many who are afraid of its consequences, even while 
admitting that it is in accord with the tendency of the 
times. 

The Federal Government has taken steps looking 
toward a nullification of the merger in the Northwest. 
President Roosevelt is undoubtedly honest in his oppo- 
sition to combines, but, for some reason or other, there 
are many well-informed people, and there is quite a 
number of them in Wall street, who are rather amused at 


the legal wrangle with Hilland Morgan. They are sat- 








isfied, they say, that it will all end in a fiasco, and th: 
the legality of the merger will be upheld by the low: 
and the higher courts. They may be right, but it wou! 
be very rash for them to assume that a United State 
Supreme Court opinion in favor of the combine woul. 


end the matter. The final verdict in this case, as we!) 


as in all other like cases, will be rendered by the nation 
as a whole, and that verdict will, in all probability, not 
be in accord with the expectations of Wall street lead- 
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PINERO’S SHOCKING PLAY 


ers. 


BY GERALDINE BONNER 


Y his last play, ‘“‘Iris,’’ Pinero has nearly 
B achieved the distinction of exciting a contro- 
versy. He has quite achieved that profitable 
pecuniary distinction of so far exciting the public's 
curiosity that everybody is feverishly hastening to sec 
the debated masterpiece. Several journals—mostly of 
a yellow hue—have announced, with shocked dignity, 
that “‘Iris’ 
young lady would care to take her mother. And 


was not a play to which a self-respecting 


numerous individuals have risen on their hind legs and 
filled the air with their cries of outraged modesty. 

Of course, after this, everybody rushed to sec 
“‘Iris,"’ especially the women. 1 don’t know why 
women always want to see a play which the press and 
their male relations say is improper, but the fact remains 
that they do. Their interest may be partly accounted 
for by the fact that “‘Iris’’ bristles with fine clothes. 
Beside Virginia Harned, the cast contains Hilda Spong, 
noted in New York as the possessor of one of the finest 
figures and the best taste in dress on the metropolitan 
stage. 

“‘Iris’’ is very Pineroish. Some one told me, the 
other day, that Pinero had written it in a spasm of pique 
at being accused of always ending his plays in an illogi- 
cal way. Exasperated by this criticism, he wrote an 
emotional modern drama, not mincing matters in the 
least, and showing the end of the weak and trivial hero- 
ine with a ruthless candor that renders the termination 
of the play truly horrible. It is certainly a daring 
ending, and equally certainly the natural one for such 
adrama. But it left the audience feeling rather sick 
and shocked, and sent them home in a gloomily sobered 
state. 

The piece is the story of the downfall of an exceed- 
ingly feeble and poor-spirited woman. The author's 
idea of his heroine was that great personal beauty, 
charm of manner, and a winning childishness of disposi- 
tion covered and offset the inner poverty of character. 
There are, doubtless, many Trises in the world. We 
have probably al] met one or more. Some of us may 
have fallen under the spell of their soft sweetness, their 
dainty blandishments, their tender silliness. Pinero s 
Tris is generous, warm-hearted, and loving. Many 
moths have burned their wings at the flame of her beauty 
and her money. For, like the young man in the Bible, 
she “‘had great possessions,’” and it was upon this very 
rock of her great possessions that her fragile bark struck 
and foundered. 

When we first see her, she is a young widow, with « 
fortune, a grand lady, living sumptuously on the thou 
sands of her late husband. These thousands had a string 
to them. If Tris married again she would lose them 
and we see her in act one in the splendors of he: 
London home, with a crown of diamonds on her fait 
hair and adog collar of diamonds round her white 
throat. The luxury that her money gives her is part 
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f her life; she and it are inseparable. Tris, without 
+ beautiful clothes, her jewels, her fine house, and her 
tinue of servants, is a thing not to be conceived. Yet 
e is trembling on the verge of renouncing them all. 
She is twenty-six, and for the first time she loves. The 
\bject of her secret but intense affection is one of those 
zood-looking, helpless, gentlemanly, pauperized young 
Englishmen, without whom the professions of the 
British novelist and playwright would languish into 
iesuetude. 

Yet, so obnoxious and terrifying is the thought of 
overty—‘‘a log hut in British Columbia’’ is the best 
the young man has to offer her—that she tries to re- 
move herself from the temptation of love in the log hut 
by accepting the offer of her other suitor, a very differ- 
ent sort of a proposition. This is Freddie Maldonado, 
the great character of the play, a sort of Rothschild, 
immensely rich, having a touch of the Jew and 
Spaniard, hiding under the exterior of the polished man 
of the world; all the brutality, the barbaric savagery of 
the race that traces blood to the Moors. Tris 
vacillates between her hot-blooded millionaire and her 
gentlemanly young pauper, and after encouraging the 
former to think he is her choice, throws him over and 
herself into the arms of the proprietor of the log hut. 

After this he does not go to British Columbia, but 
stays at the Lake of Como, where Tris has a superb 
villa. Her friends grow uneasy; people begin to talk. 
Iris and Laurence—that is his name—live in a dream 


its 


of joy, while their unsophisticated companions smile 
on. Tris does not seem to have any of the qualms 
of conscience upon which the popular novelist would 
insist. Pinero shows her as extremely happy in hav- 
ing prevented Laurence from returning to a log hut and 
duty. When he talks about these disageeeable matters 
she suggests that he leave the pecuniary end of things 
to her. She is rich. 


this, and tries to explain to his beautiful and loving 


Laurence does protest against 


divinity that in the best society gentlemen do not take 
money from their lady loves. 

This 
Laurence’s uncle won't give him any more money, and 


is the situation when two thunderbolts fall. 


he has to return to British Columbia, and Tris’ trustee 
Everybody but 
Maldonado, who is so rich that nothing can touch him, 


absconds, having lost her fortune. 


and Laurence, who is so poor he has not a penny to 
lose, are hurt by this catastrophe. But poor Tris is al- 
most completely beggared. From her original estate, 
an income of fifteen dollars a week is rescued, and she 
has a desperate parting with Laurence, in which, with 
tears and sobs, she promises to wait three years for 
him, her cries of anguish rending the air as he departs 
in the gray dawn. 
From this on begins her second and terrible down- 
Maldonado, who has been doing the devoted 


friend act, has seen and understood the situation, and 


Fall. 


has been filled with the gnawing passions of rage and 
revenge that belongs to his Spanish blood. He deter- 
mines to be quits with the woman who has scorned him 
for a raw boy, and he sees his instrument in her pov- 
In the play it is not told till the end how he 
finally conquers and crushes her, throwing temptations 


erty. 


of money-spending in her way, and covertly watching 
her as she sinks from one phase of poverty to another, 
her feeble nature battling futilely against the horrors of 
the penury she has never before known. 

Our next sight of her is in a very beautiful tea-gown, 
| a very elaborate flat, both, presumably, the property 

Maldonado. 
be, but her wretchedness is neither convincing nor pro- 


She is as wretched as she ought to 


vocative of sympathy. The situation is too hopelessly 
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and brutally sordid. Tris. has got the tea-gown and the 
flat, which, after all is said and done, were the sort of 
things she lived for—or certainly could not live without; 
and it was rather exasperating to see that she did not 
even have force enough to enjoy them when she got 
them, as it was the loss of them that had brought her 
to ruin. But she moans and yaps over her downfall and 
her degradation, and quarrels with Maldonado, and alto- 
gether is a dreary, ineffectual, sapless being, without 
the strength to be good or the courage to be bad. 

Of course, the log-cabin lover comes back from 
British Columbia at this stage of the game. And 
equally, of course, he joyously and briskly goes forth 
to find her. 
hear he is in town, and sends him a message to come at 
nine o'clock, as Maldonado will be in the country, and 
then rushes into her room and puts on a black dress. 


And, also of course, she is very glad to 


Then when he comes she sits down near the footlights, 
and in a voice drenched with tears, tells him the story 
of the last two variegated years. He is appalled, 
aghast, amazed, The tale of the poverty that included 
back bed-rooms and broken boots for the once debon- 
air and pampered Tris, wakes no thrill of sympathy in 
him. He is sickened and repelled. Her weepy recital 
of unbrightened penury—and you can’t loose sight of 
the fact that she always did have that fifteen dollars a 
week—leaves him cold and unmoved. He makes no re- 
sponse when she sobs and writhes in graceful, serpen- 
tine anguish. And finally, with hardly a word (an ad- 
mirable feature in the high-strung scene), he goes, 
leaving her to Maldonado and her fate. 

Maldonado has discovered all, 
He 
enters the room in a hideous fury, and for a moment 
seizes her by the neck and wrings it. Then, with an 
effort, he controls the blind impulse to kill, and looses 
his hold upon her. But he knows her, and he knows 
himself. A moment more and he would have strangled 
her, and Freddie Maldonado would have been up in the 
Bow Street Court for murder. She is not worth it, he 
tells her. She is too dangerous a toy for a man of his 
hot blood. Two characteristics rule him—prudence 
For a year he has yielded to the latter. 


This comes quickly. 
and crept back in time to hear the conversation. 


and passion. 
Now the former is in control, and it tells him to have 
done with her. 

Standing with his back to the fireplace he says all 
this, coldly and cynically, for the moment of frenzy is 
She listens stupidly; the crowded horrors of the 
evening have half stunned her. Watching her with 
debating, narrowed eyes, he finally tells her to go—to 
She murmurs a dazed query, and he replies 


over. 


get out. 
loudly and clearly that the place is his, it all belongs to 
him, and he wants her to leave it, to go away and not 
She understands and offers some feeble 
He jerks his head to the door of her 
She goes, is gone a mo- 


to come back. 
word of protest. 
room where her clothes are. 
ment, and returns in her hat and jacket. Slowly she 
traverses the room, looking at him with scared eyes. 
He watches her morosely, neither speaking. She gains 
the door, opens it, slips out, and slowly closes it. Then 
Maldonado, with a wild yell of hysterical laughter, flies 
at the furniture, lifts it up and crashes it down, hurls 
the china vase to the ground, seizes the mahogany ta- 
ble and smashes it against the floor, while his shrieks of 
mad laughter fill the theater. 
was never seen in a modern play. 
Not only from Pinero’s side, but from the side of 


the acting, Maldonado is the dominating figure of the 


A more terrible finale 


performance, As an artistic conception, he is as vivid 
in his superb, barbaric color, compared to the pale,con- 


ventional characters around him, as Calvé’s Carmen 
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would be in a matinée of School-of-Acting débutantes. 
Then he is splendidly played by a Mr. Asche, an actor 
imported from England especially for the part. He has 





made New York, trained to the dry, neat, unimaginative 
playing of the syndicate system, open its eyes and sit 
up. 
anything quite as broad, full-blooded, and richly florid, 
and a good deal of the flutter “‘Iris’’ has caused is due 


It is many a day since the Empire City has seen 


to the unconventional and almost shocking power with 
which Maldonado is played. 

Tris is a little, thin, ineffectual shadow beside him. 
She 


has neither the emotion, force, nor temperament for it. 


Virginia Harned acts the part and acts it badly. 


She is also a woman quite devoid of personal charm, 
and the piece demands that Tris, with al] her miserable 
weakness, should be always irresistibly and madden- 
ingly charming. Miss Harned is wooden, quite lacking 
in color, and very lean in figure. 1] remarked upon this 
to my companion, and she told me that was the fashion, 
and J] showed ] had been living in wild places not to 
Miss Harned has the fashionable figure, 


Her waist, her 


appreciate it. 
tall, thin, and lithe as a young boy. 
shoulders, and her hips must measure exactly the same 
number of inches round. For those who want to know 
the newest fashions, her skirts were so tight that they 
fit her like a pair of trousers, and were so long in the 
front that she trod on them whenever she walked. 


From the Argonaut 
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A WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 


BY ROBERT D. MILNE 


[The following story originally appeared in the San Francisco 
Argonaut of June 25th, 1887. The assertion being made that the author 
of it foreshadowed the advent of wireless telegraphy, the story has been 
reprinted in the Argonaut.—Ep. Mirror. | 
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by the name of a count—Count Kolnaky we called him. 
] met him one evening at the Wyatts’, and struck up an 
acquaintance with him, which lasted during his sojourn 
here. J] recollect that evening in the drawing-room, 
he became the center of an attentive circle of scientific 
men and admiring ladies, for the Wyatts, as you know, 
are people of tact, and had chosen their company to 
] forget how it occurred, but the 


DO not know whether you remember, about a year 
ago, the advent in San Francisco of a certain 


Hungarian count or noble—at all events he went 


suit their guest. 
conversation somehow drifted to a discussion of the 
properties of the “‘odic force.’” My knowledge of 
the odic force was extremely limited, as was also the 
case with most of the company present, and we listened 
with much interest to what the count had to tell us 
about it; and it was a subject he was wel] qualified to 
having been a personal friend of the 


speak about, 


. Baron von Reichenbach, the discoverer of this mys- 


terious principle in nature. 

Presently, Mrs. Wyatt interrupted the count. 
**Couldn’t you give us an object-lesson in this ‘odic 
force’ that you have been so learnedly expatiating 
upon? 1]’m sure we should all enjoy it.”’ 

“*] shall be most happy,”’ the count answered, smil- 
ing, ‘‘provided ] can find a subject sufficiently ‘sensi- 
tive’ to practice upon.”’ 

The count, however, did not seem to be very favor- 
ably impressed with the adaptability of any of us to be- 
come exponents of the mystery of the ‘‘odic force,” 
for after completing his round he paused near the fold- 
ing-doors, rubbed his chin reflectively and was silent. 

The sound of the turning of a leaf in a book in the 
other drawing-room—we were a small party and until 
then ] thought we had all collected in the larger of the 
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apartments—attractéed his attention. He turned, looked 
in, and then walked in the direction whence the sound 
proceeded. All of us followed, as there was no one 
who had not now become interested in the proceedings 
of the count. Seated at a table, reading, was a gentle - 
man whom all of you know, at least, by sight, as he is 
quite a prominent member of the legal profession and 
may be seen every day upon our streets. As what 
afterward transpired in this connection might possibly 
exert an injurious influence upon this gentleman’s repu- 
tation and practice, and as ] am convinced that he is a 
thoroughly estimable and honorable man, | shall, if you 
please, call him Copeland. 

Mr. Copeland looked up as we approached the ta- 
ble, surprise depicted in his frank blue eyes, and then 
rose, as it struck me, to apologize for having withdrawn 
from the party. Count Kolnaky, however, anticipated 
him by remarking, in an easy manner: ‘‘Forgive our 
intrusion, my dear Mr. Copeland. We have had quite 
an interesting talk in the other room since dinner as to 
the merits of the ‘odic force,’ and our hostess has 
pressed me to make a _ practical exposition of 
it, if }can. It has just struck me that your organiza- 
tion is of just such a kind as to be sensitive to this 
force. The question is, are you willing to contribute 
to the instruction and entertainment of this company by 
permitting me to ascertain whether it is so or not?’’ 

‘‘Mr. Copeland, who is a tall, fair haired, intellectu- 
al-looking man of about five-and-thirty, blushed, 
smiled, said that he had heard and read something 
about the mysterious force Count Kolnaky referred to, 
was interested and desirous of further information re- 
garding it, and should be delighted if he could be of 
any service in elucidating its mysteries for the benefit of 
Mrs. Wyatt's guests. 

The count bowed and thanked him, then, after con- 
sulting his watch, turned to Mrs. Wyatt and said: ‘‘] 
must trouble you, dear madame, to let me have some 
one to carry a message to my servant at the Palace 
Hotel. Had J anticipated that I] should be called upon 
to experiment with the ‘odic force’ to-night, I should 
have come prepared. As it is, ] must send for my 
crystal.”’ 

When the messenger at length returned with a small 
parcel, the Count unwrapped an oblong section of clear 
rock-crystal, some eight inches in length by two in 
width, the polyhedron being almost as regular in shape 
as if cut from glass. The count then asked Mrs. 
Wyatt for some silk thread, and while it was being pro- 
cured for him he asked Copeland to take hold of one 
end of the crystal while he held the other. The two 
men sat facing each other for about five minutes with- 
out speaking. At length Copeland began to manifest 
signs of uneasiness. 

‘‘Do you experience any strange sensation, Mr. 
Copeland?’’ asked the count, in evident reference to the 
state of his vis-a-vis. 

‘*The crystal feels like a lump of ice,’’ replied the 
latter. ‘‘It has been growing colder and colder ever 
since we began holding it.’’ 

**Good!'’ exclaimed the count, approvingly, and 
then he proceeded to make some preparations. He 
first lifted one of the chairs and set it down near the 
side wall of the room opposite the conservatory, and 
facing the side with the folding-doors. He then asked 
Copeland to take his seat in that chair, and next asked 
us all to accompany him into the other apartment, ieav- 
ing Copeland alone in the smaller drawing-room. He 
then pointed out to us that, from the position Copeland 
occupied, all the interior of the larger drawing-room was 
invisible to him, except a certain angle. In this angle 
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he requested us to station ourselves. He next unwound 
a long silk thread from its spool, tied one end round the 
center of the oblong crystal polyhedron and, getting 
upon a chair, attached the other end to one of the 
branches of the chandelier which hung in the center of 
the room, gauging the length of the thread so that the 
crystal, when it swung free, would be on about a level 
with his head. 

“‘l want two gentlemen to stand near me,’’ now 
said the count, “‘so that they can minutely observe my 
actions and hear my whispers, and at the same time have 
full view of Mr, Copeland.’ 

] was first to volunteer, as ] happened to be standing 
close by the count at the moment, and was also anxious 
to lose no detail of this interesting experiment. The 
place next me was almost simultaneously taken by a tall, 
dark, somewhat sinister-looking figure, that of a gentle- 
man to whom J had been introduced that evening, and 
whom, for reasons which will afterward appear, 1 pre- 
fer to call Mr. Daintry. 

The count now raised his right hand to the pendant 
crystal and let his fingers rest lightly against its side, 
seeming the while to relapse into thought. Then he 
went through a variety of motions, such as taking out 
his watch and looking at it, yawning, scratching his 
head, and so forth, all of which were simultaneously 
imitated by Copzland with such absolute precision 0 
gesture as to excite the greatest enthusiasm and merri- 
ment among the ladies, and engage the keenest atten- 
tion from the savants behind them, all having, of course, 
a clear view of both the actors in this odylic drama. 

The count next reached at random for a book from 
a table near him. He opened the leaves casually about 
the middle, and 1] noticed that it was an edition of 
Moore's poems. He fixed his eye steadily upon a page 
—in the ‘‘Fire Worshipers,’’ ] think—and said: ‘‘Our 
friend, Mr. Copeland, will now favor us with a little 
recitation."’ 

No sooner said than done. In a full, sonorous 
voice, with appropriate inflection, Copeland proceeded 
to declaim line after line of the page at which Count 
Kolnaky was looking, beginning, oddly enough, in the 
middle of a clause as the page did. When he had rolled 
off some twenty lines, the count gently closed the vol- 
ume and the declamation ceased. The ladies were in 
raptures; the scientific gentlemen looked sheepish and 
bewildered. 

‘“Now,’’ the count went on, addressing the party, 
‘‘] wish to ascertain whether Mr. Copeland is suffi- 
ciently sensitive to appreciate and obey an injunction 
conveyed from my mind to his, along this mysterious 
mental highway. Ladies, what do you wish Mr. Cope- 
land to do for you?’’ 

A whispered consultation was held for a moment or 
two between Mrs. Wyatt and the other ladies, and then 
our hostess leaned forward and whispered a few words 
in Count Kolnaky’s ear. That gentleman raised his 
hand again and let it rest upon the crystal, becoming, 
as before, seemingly lost in thought. 1] watched Cope- 
land intently, He maintained the careless attitude he 
had been sitting in all along, which was that of a man 
thoroughly at his ease and apparently alive to all that 
was going on. Presently he fidgeted a little on his 
chair, looked sharply around to his left, and, an idea 
seeming to strike him, rose up and walked across the 
room and entered the conservatory door. We were all 
in suspense as to the meaning of this peculiar behavior, 
except, perhaps, the ladies, who were in the secret, and 
who exchanged certain mysterious nods and meaning 
glances with each other. In about a minute, Copeland 
reappeared through the conservatory door, bearing in 


his hand a bunch of flowers. He did not go back to 
his former seat, however, but walked straight forward 
to where we were standing, and, somewhat stiffly, | 
thought, held out the flowers to Mrs. Wyatt. Then 
arose a Clapping of fair hands and a chorus of feminine 
exclamations, amid which Mr, Copeland, in a very mat- 
ter-of-fact way, returned to his seat. 

Explanations were next in order, and it transpired 
that the task imposed upon Copeland by the ladies 
through the medium of Count Kolnaky and the odic 
current, was that the former should bring from the 
conservatory a tea rose, a heliotrope and a bunch of 
fuchsias and present them to Mrs. Wyatt. 

““Well,’’ said the count pleasantly, after the flutter 
of excitement consequent upon this last success had in 
a measure subsided, ‘“have you seen enough, ladies, to 
convince you that this wonderful agency is not a myth, 
but a reality?’’ 

“*Pardon me,’’ said a voice at my shoulder, ‘‘one 
moment, Count Kolnaky, before we stop these inter- 
esting experiments. ] am sure a minute or two, more 
or less, will not matter to my friend, Mr. Copeland, 
and he would be the last to object did he know that it 
was inthe cause of science.’’ 

] turned and recognized the sinister-looking gentle- 
man who had stood with me next to the count during 
the proceedings; who had taken the greatest interest in 
all, more especially the last experiment; and whom |] 
have, for the nonce, called Daintry. 

““What 1 wanted to know is simply this,’” went on 
Daintry in suave accents, ‘‘could any one else—could 
], for instance—carry on the mental intercourse with 
my friend Copeland, in the samz way you have done, 
through this bit of crystal?”’ 

“You are asking a very hard question, my dear 
sir,’’ the count replied, ‘‘and one, which ] am free to 
confess, ] cannot answer. Everything depends upon 
the sympathy or rapport existing between the parties 
communicating. 1] know, however, that enough of 
Mr. Copeland’s magnetic, or rather odic aura will cling 
about that crystal for several days to come, to enable 
me to hold communication with him.”’ 

““Without his knowledge?’’ sharply interrogated 
Daintry. 

“‘All such communications, whether they take the 
form of an entreaty, a desire, or a command, or whether 
they are merely a reproduction of the mood or ideas of 
the transmitter at the moment, come as inspirations to 
the recipient.”’ 

“*Will you allow me, count, to try whether I] can in- 
fluence my friend Copeland?’’ said Daintry, in a curi- 
ous voice. 

““Certainly,’’ acquiesced the count, “‘unless the ladies 
are tired by this time?”’ 

The ladies, however, disclaimed any such feeling, 
and Daintry proceeded to apply his hand to the crystal 
as he had seen Count Kolnaky do. Copzland was sit- 
ting in the same easy attitude on his chair in the other 
room, and ] kept my eyes on him, as ] was as curious as 
anybody to witness the outcome of the experiment. 
About a minute passed without noticeable effect. In 
about a minute more, Copeland began to fidget upon his 
seat as before. <A few seconds afterwards he got up, 
lifted the chair he had been sitting on, and deliberately 
set it standing upon the drawing-room center-table. 


The action was so ludicrous and unexpected that there 


was a general laugh and much merriment among the 
ladies, during which Daintry explained that this was just 
what he had willed Copeland to do. 

After this, it was agreed by everyone that the 
existence and power of the odic force had been amply 
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demonstrated, and that it was time to release Copeland 
from his mystic thralldom. Matters were then ex- 
plained to him, and it was ascertained that he knew 
nothing about any of the episodes, though he recollected 
reciting a passage from Moore’s ‘‘Lalla Rookh,’’ which 
flashed unaccountably across his mind while he sat 
thinking, and which he felt bound to deliver for the 
pleasure of Mrs. Wyatt's guests. 

The party soon after broke up, Count Kolnaky ac- 
cepting a seat in Daintry’s conveyance which was wait- 
ing for him at the door, while ] took the cars, having 
made an appointment to call upon the count the next 
day for some further information about the odic force. 

Next morning, accordingly, ] sent up my card to 
Count Kolnaky’s rooms at the Palace, a message being 
returned by his servant requesting me to come up and 
wait, as the count was out. Not long after ] was 
seated the door opened, and the servant ushered in our 
friend, Mr. Daintry. We exchanged salutations, but 
our tastes having little in common, ] returned to my 
reading, while Daintry sauntered here and there about 
the room looking at things in general. 

After a time, ] noticed that Daintry stopped before 
a little table, and seemed to be examining some object 
that lay upon it. Isaw that this object was nothing 
more nor less than the crystal which had afforded us 
so much entertainment the night before. Daintry looked 
at ita considerable time. Then he took it up in his 
hand—walked over to one of the windows—the count’s 
apartments faced upon Market street—and looked out. 
Then he held up the crystal in his hand about the level 
of his breast, dipping it a little from the horizontal till 
its other end pointed in a northerly direction. 1] was 
sitting in the center of the room, while Daintry was 
standing with his back to me, near the window; thus ] 
had a good view of the position. Daintry remained 
standing there motionless about five minutes, keeping 
the crystal pointed steadily in the same direction. Then 
his hand began to shake a little, but he kept it up for 
two or three minutes more, till it seemed to me that he 
could do so no longer; suddenly he walked hurriedly to 
the little table he had taken the crystal from, and 
dropped it like a hot potato. 


**Been experimenting a little with the odic force on 
your own account?’’ ] remarked, carelessly. 

Daintry colored and looked confused, but said noth- 
ing, and presently Count Kolnaky came in. The inci- 
dent was forgotten and passed out of my mind till re- 
vived by a somewhat remarkable circumstance the other 
day. 

And this is what that remarkable circumstance was : 
About three weeks ago, there died in this city a rich old 
gentleman, whom ] shall call Jelfe. Jelfe was Daintry’s 
uncle, but did not take kindly to his nephew's rather 
rapid ways. The old gentleman was reported to be worth 
about half a million, all of which would go to Daintry 
as next of kin, provided there was no will. But there 
was a will and this will devised al] the property to cer- 
tain charities, with the exception of a smal] monthly in- 
come to the nephew. This will was drawn by Lawyer 
Copeland, attested by his confidential clerk, who is a 


personal friend of mine, and deposited along with other 


valuable papers in the safe in Mr. Copeland’s office. 
When old Jelfe died, no will could be found. The safe 
was emptied, every drawer in the office was ransacked 
for the missing will, but it did not turn up, and, accord- 
ingly, the money went to Daintry. 

Of course, a most minute inquiry was made by 
Copeland as to any circumstances which could throw 
any light upon the matter, and, in the course of this in- 
quiry, one of the junior clerks testified that he had seen 
through the open door, about a year before, his em- 
ployer rise from the table at which he was seated in his 
private office, go to the safe, unlock it, take therefrom 
a paper which looked like a will, go to the fire-place, 
place the paper in the empty grate—it was summer— 
and deliberately set fire to it, watching it burn till it was 
consumed. He said nothing about it at the time, as he 
did not dare question the acts of his employer. When 
asked if he could remember the day when the strange 
occurrence took place, he said he could, as he had 
bought a new suit of clothes the day before and had 
made a note of the date, which was the seventeenth of 
May, and the time was about half-past twelve, as he 
recollected he had just returned from lunch. 

Now, the curious coincidence to which 1 want to 


call your attention, is this: It was on the sixteenth of 
May that J] att:nded the Wyatt’s party, and, accord- 
ingly, it was the seventeenth of May that ] was at 
Count Kolnaky’s rooms, at the Palace Hotel. It was 
also between the hours of twelve and one that ] was 
there, and it must have been about half-past twelve 
when Daintry behaved so strangely with the crystal, or 
just at the time when Copeland burned up that legal pa- 
per in the extraordinary manner related by the boy, an 
act, by the way, which he has no recollection of doing. 
] will not venture an opinion on this strange coincidence, 
but you can now see why J was anxious to conceal the 
real names of the parties implicated in the affair, as a 
public disclosure might injure the lawyer, and might also 
be doing an injustice to the nephew, who, after all, has 
only obtained what many persons thought should have 
been his in ahy case. 
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BY RICHARD BURTON 


HROUGH al] the wood the rain drops cease- 
lessly, 
And every whiff of air shakes down on me 
Dank hints of storm, dark auguries of skies 
Unchanged and cheerless: so, in hopeless wise 
] trudge, until a gleam of light ahead 
Reveals the open, makes my soul less dead. 
Into the day ] step—thou foolish one, 
The rain has long been o’er, behold the sun! 
The forest did but lie, the storm is done. 


Love, it may be that in some sunlit land, 
Beyond the present troubling, now you stand 
And smile most tenderly, because ] dream 

The rain is falling and, lead-hearted, deem 

No hope can pierce the limitless gray shore: 
Maybe, beyond ‘tis shining evermore, 

And you await me with the old-time grace, 
The same dear eyes, the same divine dear face, 
One with the sun in making glad the place. 


N. Y. Independent. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
New York, are the publishers of a novel 
by the Baroness von Hutten, entitled 
““Our Lady of the Breeches.’’ The 
authoress is an American, being a niece 
of the late Thomas A. Scott, formerly 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, but her present home is Ger- 
many, she having married Baron von 
Hutten, a direct descendant of the famous 
Ulrich von Hutten, of the Reformation 
times of the The 
story under review appeared as a serial 
in the Atlantic, and has generally been 
It has an 


Boston and 


sixteenth century. 


favorably commented upon. 
epistolary prologue, which introduces a 
brilliant American woman, the wife of an 
Austrian nobleman, and the hero of the 
story, Richard Saxe, a famous scientist, 


= to each other, the remainder of the story 


being devoted to a development of the 
love theme, and a discussion of various 
subjects which are occupying the minds 
of ethical and sociological thinkers of the 
present day. The novel is written in a 
surprisingly virile and dashing style, with 
hardly any trace of amateurishness or 
ignorance of literary technique. The 
authoress commits the fault, however, of 
becoming unnecessarily didactic at times. 
She has a well-developed sense for the 
satiric and humorous, and seems to de- 
delight in an occasional jeu d’esprit. Some 
of the passages are distinctly original. 
Take this one, for instance: “‘If every 
life is the result of its environments, and 
every character the result of heredity 
and surroundings, then people should 
judge one another more tenderly. With- 
out knowing it, are you one of those who 
have pessimism in their mouth, optimism 


in their heart?’’ Lovers of good fiction 


will probably find this novel to their 
liking. 
Se 
The third edition of Prof. Brander 
Matthews’ ‘‘Aspects of Fiction and 


other Ventures in Criticism’’ has made its 
appearance. It is a book that should be 
of interest to all students of literature. 
The author bears the well-earned repu- 
tation of being a discriminative and well- 
equipped literary scholar, and his remarks 
on the various topics discussed in this 
collection of essays are, therefore, de- 
Under the heading 
we read that, “‘as 


serving of attention. 
‘*Penalty of Humor,’ 
it is an advantage of the sense of humor 
that it prevents you from taking yourself 
too seriously, so it is a disadvantage of 
humor itself that it prevents others from 
taking you seriously. And there is the 
danger, that those who possess 
humor are sometimes possessed by it. 
They may thus be lead to the perpetra- 
tion of incongruities they would be the 
swiftest to see in others.’’ 

In discussing the difference between 
tragedy and farce, Prof. Matthews says, 
‘‘we intuitively feel a masterpiece of 
tragedy to be superior to the masterpiece 
of farce; we admit it to be higher in kind. 
From this intuitive belief may be deduced 
the reason why our attitude towards hu- 
mor is semi-contemptuous. It is the 
reason for this intuitive belief that it would 
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be interesting to have elucidated. Why 
does a laugh strike many of us as a thing 
unseemly in itself and therefore to be 
apologized for? Admitting with Mr. 
Lecky'that most of us feel that humor is 
inferior to pathos, that the tear is supe- 
rior to the smile, what is the basis of 
this feeling? What is its scientific foun- 
dation?”’ 

One of the most interesting of this 
collection of essays is that on ‘‘The Gift 
of Story-Telling.’’ It seems that Prof. 
Matthews does not think much of the 
literary art of either Rabelais or Cer- 
vantes. Both of them “‘lacked the sense 
of art, as the most careless contrast would 
show. The tales of Boccaccio and of 
Chaucer are slow and lumbering. The 
involute clumsiness of ‘Don Quixote,’ 
considered merely as a specimen of narra- 
tive art, is indisputable; and the slovenli- 
ness of its structure, the negligence of 
the narrator, and his insufficient respect 
for the masterpiece which he had begot- 
ten unawares, are equally evident. But 
careless as is the scheme of ‘Don 
Quixote,’ it is superior to the willful and 
sprawling formlessness of the chronicle 
of ‘Gargantua.’ The gift of story- 
telling, the sheer ability to hold the read- 
er’s attention by a string of adventures, 
put together almost at hap-hazard, and 
told almost as artlessly—this both Rabe- 
lais and Cervantes must needs have had.”’ 
Space forbids citing more at length from 
this instructive and scholarly-written work 
of Prof. Matthews. The ideas ex- 
pressed are neither very original, nor 
startling, but they induce the author to 
follow by-paths of thoughts which are 
comparatively unexplored, and to make 
observations, occasionally, which are 
singularly striking. The book is pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Price $1.25 net. 

fe 

The Macmillan Company, New York, 
is the publisher of .‘‘New England 
and its Neighbors,’’ written by Clifford 
Johnson, a considerable portion of the 
contents of which was first published in 
various well-known weekly and monthly 
publications. The book contains excel- 
lent descriptions of a ‘‘Midwinter in 
Valley Forge,’ of “‘A Ruin beside Lake 
Champlain,”’ of ‘‘Life on a Green Moun- 
tain Top,’’ of ‘‘Dwellers among the 
Catskills,’" and of ‘‘Cape Cod Folks,’’ 
and also descriptions of various interest- 
ing episodes, of mountain, forest and 
The author has a good, clever 
style, but betrays, too frequently, an ex- 
asperating lack of adequate imagination, 
and a propensity to keep too close to 
bare, dry facts. However, the volume is 
readable, and people who are interested 
in old New England—and their name is 
le gion—will do well in pursuing its pages. 
Many excellent illustrations are a note- 
worthy feature of this book, the binding 
and typography of which deserve gen- 
erous praise. Price $2.00 net. 

fe 

“The Great Procession”’ is a collection 
of verses for and about children, by Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford. All the poems 
betray a wealth of tender feeling, of ex- 
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quisite sympathy with the life of little 
ones. None of them is common-place, 
or Jacking in originality. One of the best 
is ‘‘The Child That Gave Trouble,’’ of 
which we reproduce the concluding lines: 


‘*How still is the house now, how darkling the hearth, 
O, what is our joy for that breaks like a bubble ! 
Is there pleasure or music so sweet on the earth 
As the voice that once gushed so, the face that once 
flushed so, 
The child that we hushed so, the child that gave 
trouble!”’ 


The little volume is published by The 
Gorham Press, Richard G. Badger, Bos- 


ton. 
fe 

John Lane, New York, is the publisher 
of ‘‘The Sensitive Plant,’’ by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. All lovers of the great 
poet know the nursery-rhyme rhythm of 
these dainty ‘‘gossamer verses,’’ which 
are so full of false accents, and yet never 
fail to charm readers of truly poetic feel- 
ing. In his introductory note, Mr. F.B. 
Money-Coutts gives a short but interest- 
ing account of the origin of the verses, 
but winds up with these words: ‘These 
mundane accountings for what is so ethe- 
real seem to me like trying to attach a 
definite meaning to Keats’ La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci. When the Muse takes but- 
terfly wings to disport herself in the sun- 
shine, are we not content to watch her?”’ 
This beautiful number of the Parnassus 
Series must be regarded as a little literary 
gem. The artistic illustrations are by F. 


L. Griggs. 
te 


Alexander Glovatski, another of Po- 
land’s distinguished writers, has been in- 
troduced to American novel readers. One 
of his best stories, ‘“The Pharaoh and 
the Priest,’’ has been translated by Mr. 
Jeremiah Curtin, who, a few years ago, 
delighted the English reading world with 
his elegant translations of Sienkiewicz’s 
**Quo Vadis,’’ and other works. ‘‘The 
Pharaoh and the Priest’’ is a story of an- 
cient Egypt, written by a man who has 
made a close study of Egyptology, who 
is well acquainted with the finds made in 
the tombs of the Pyramids, with hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, and the contents of 
musty papyri. Alexander Glovatski is 


well known in the literary world of 
Europe. He is a true man of letters; a 
calm, profound philosopher, of extremely 
retiring disposition, and a careful student 
of mankind. He was born in 1847, in 
Mashov, a village of the government of 
Lublin. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw, and took an active part 
in the Polish revolution of 1863. After 
being captured and imprisoned for some 
months, the Russian authorities set him 
free, the then Czar being disposed to deal 
leniently with the insurrectionists. Since 
that time Glovatski has written very in- 
dustriously, and with signal success, his 
complete works comprising seventeen vol- 


umes. Mr. Jeremiah Curtin is entitled to 


the thanks of American lovers of litera- 
ture for translating a novel which is prob- 
ably the best that Glovatski has so far 
produced. The time of the narrative is 
the eleventh century before Christ, when 
the twentieth dynasty of the Pharaohs 
fell, and when, after the death of Rames- 
es X]]], Sem-Amen-Herhor, the ambi- 
tious high priest of Amon, succeeded in 
establishing himself on the throne of 
Egypt, and in proclaiming the supreme 
authority of the priestly hierarchy. It 
is a fascinating story, of which Glovatski 
unrolls the pages with a masterly hand. 
The struggle of Rameses with Herhor 
and his priestly conspirators is graphically 
described. Ancient Egypt, its govern- 
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ment, its people, its customs and its relig- 
jon are painted in life-like colors. It is a 
history, throbbing with ambition, heroism, 
love and suffering. On page 34 we are 
given an interesting glimpse of the funda- 
mental principle of the religion of Egypt 
of that far-distant day, when Herhor’s 
adjutant says: ““There is need to be 
brave and make use of the position as- 
signed us; all the more, since, as is known 
to thee, our spirit, the immortal Ka, in 
proportion as it is purified rises to a higher 
plane, so that after thousands or millions 
of years, in company with spirits of Pha- 
raohs and slaves, in company with gods 
even, it will be merged into the nameless 
and all-mighty father of existence.”’ 
Many of the descriptions of social and 
military life, and many of the passages of 
dialogue, as the author informs us, are 
authentic. The religion of ancient Egypt 
was essentially licentious, down to Roman 
times, when the cult of Isis led to revolt- 
ing orgies. In Glovatski’s narrative, 
there are many vivid allusions to Egyptian 
immorality and lascivious practices within 
the sacred temples of the gods. In the 
description of Seti’s temple, for instance, 
we read the following on page 564: 
“Usually the chapel was very small, dark, 
sometimes cut out of one block of stone. 
It was surrounded on all sides by chapels 
equally small, filled with garments, furni- 
ture, vessels and jewels of the god, which, 
in its inaccessible seclusion, slept, bathed, 
was anointed with perfumes, ate, drank, 
and, it seems, even received visits from 
young and beautiful women.’’ ‘‘The 
Pharaoh and the Priest’’ is a noteworthy 
literary production. It is, in some re- 
spects, distinctly superior to ‘‘Quo 
Vadis.’’ Glovatski’s exuberant fancy is 
tempered with ripe, philosophical judg- 
ment, and a delicate sense of the literary 
and moral proprieties. The translation is 
free from inelegant, harsh and stiff ex- 
pression. The author is to be congratu- 
lated upon having found such an able phil- 
ologist as Mr. Curtin for translator. 
The book is artistically bound, and con- 
tains various illustrations from photo- 
graphs. It is published by Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 


““Whimlets’’ is a pleasing little volume 
of humoristic and satiric fantasies, with 
appropriate, caricaturing illustrations. S. 
Scott Stimson is the author of the verses, 
many of which are decidedly clever and 
original, while the illustrations are by 
Clarke Victor Dwiggins, formerly of St. 
Louis. ‘“‘Whimlets’’ is a very whimsical 
production, and must be regarded as a 
success in its field of literary endeavor. 
Published by Henry T. Coates & Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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Our late importation of Art Nouveau 
bronzes and electroliers is positively un- 
surpassed this side of New York. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 

eb 

Winter tourist rates via Iron Mountain 
route, on sale October I5th to April 
30th, 1903. 
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Diamonds, 


" 


Rubies, Sapphires, Emeralds and Pearls. 


We invite your attention to our stock of 
Diamonds and other Precious Stones, 
which is large and varied in its character, 
embracing goods from medium to the.very 
finest quality—unmounted and mounted. 


Fr. W. DROSTEN » /th and Pine St. 


Cc. L. BATES, Manager Diamond Department. 
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The Perfect. The New Process. 


Both Good Gas Stoves. None Better. 


“THE a | 


The best Gas Stove ever 
offered for the Money, 


$12.50 : 
: 


Cash, including all 
connections. 





But 1011 Olive the only place in town 
Where $2.00 are good for a Good Gas Range. 


BACKUS BUILDING—1011 OLIVE. 
NI sec nom Boon xxexes oH 


GYMNASIUM 


DANCING AND DEPORTMENT CLASSES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, GIRLS AND BOYS. 


NOW OPEN 


Send for illustrated Catalogue giving full information. 


Gas Stoves in plenty can be found; 
+ Any one can spare $2.(0 in change, 
+ 
+ 
+ 








GRAND AVE. AND HICKORY STREET. 
Telephone, D 1745. 





Muegge Institute, 
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LOOKING AHEAD FOR A GOOD THING. 
" THE ONLY WAY. ~ 
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SOCIETY 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 


Miss Stella Nora Culver and Mr. Charles Clinton 
Nichols were married, on Monday evening at 7 o’clock 
the ceremony taking place at the home of the parents 
sf the bride, Mr. and Mrs. William Wallace Culver, 
of 5848 Maple avenue. The bride and groom are 
now on their honeymoon tour, and upon their return 
will be ‘‘at home” to friends at 5848 Maple avenue, on 
Fridays in December. 

Mrs. Carolyn Irwin Mehring has formally opened 
her school of dramatic art in the Odeon building, 
Studio “W.”” Asagraduate of the Stanhope-Wheat- 
crof Dramatic Academy, New York, she should 
prove a most efficient instructress. Professional ex- 
perience, too, has, doubtless, made for the making of 
Mrs. Mehring a most capable teacher of the Thespian 
art. 

Miss Gertrude Parker, of Westminster place, gave 
a small tea, last week, at her home, when her engage- 
ment to Mr. Ewing Hill, Jr., was announced. About 
forty young girls were present , including Misses Grace 
Finkenbiner, Clara Carter, Gertrude O’ Neil, Lucy 
Nicholson, Nellie Niederinghaus, Jessie Wright, May 
Aull and Lucille Paddock. No date has been set for 
the wedding. 


The first wedding to take place inthe Auditorium 
of the New St. John’s M. E. Church, was that of 
Miss Alice May Lee, and Mr. Robert Hoxie, who 
were married on Monday evening. Rev. Dr. James 
Wideman Lee, the bride’s father, and pastor of the 
church officiating. Miss Lee was attended by her 
sister, Miss Kate Lee, as maid of honor, and Misses 
Margaret Hammet, Birdie Cline, Helen Cline, and 
Hallie Bayle as bridesmaids. Mr. Hoxie was accom- 
panied by his brother, Dr. George Hoxie, of Law- 
rence, Kansas, as best man and Messrs. Edward Lee, 
Tyrrell Williams, William Nicholson, Will Martin, 
Roger St. Clair, of Chicago, and Morse Wilton, of 
Buffalo, as ushers and groomsmen. The bride and 
groom are now on a honeymoon tour. 


Miss Lucretia Hall Sturgeon and Dr. John Green, jr., 
were married on Wednesday, the ceremony taking place 
at the home of the parents of the bride, Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac Hughes Sturgeon, of 14]0 East Grand avenue. 
Dzan Carroll Davis, of Christ Church Cathedral, 
performed the cermony. Attending the bride was 
her sister, Miss Clara H. Sturgeon, as maid of honor, 
and Misses Penelope Sturgeon, Bessie Green, Edna 
Fischel, Edna Lammert, Adelaide Garesche, Cath- 
erine Walker and Florence Orrick, as _ brides- 
maids. Dr. Greenfield Sluder was the groom’s best 
man, and the ushers and groomsmen, Messrs. Clarence 
Taussig, Walter Fischel, Thomas Galt, Osburn Van 
Brunt, Harry Chamberlain, of Wooster Mass., and 
Melvin B. Clopton. After the ceremony there wasa 
large reception, after which the young couple left for 
a honeymoon tour. They will return about Novem- 
ber IS5th, after which they wil be ‘‘at home”’ to their 
friends at 4343 Maryland avenue. 


On Wednesday afternoon, at half past four o’clock, 
Miss Mary Kennard and Mr. Harry Wallace were 
married, at the New St. John’s M. E. Church, by the 
Rev. Dr. James Wideman Lee. At the appointed hour 
the ushers, Messrs. Henry HoMister, of New York; 
Berne Evans, of Pittsburg, Pa.; Conger Goodyear, of 
Buffalo; Oliver Richards, Sam Kennard, and Joe 
Wear, led the bridal procession, the bride entering 
with her father, Mr. S. M. Kennard, attended by her 
sister, Mrs. James Brookmire, as matron of honor, 
and Misses Elizabeth Donaldson, Alice Moulton, Edna 
Gamble, Margaret Kennedy, and [Mabel Moneypen- 
ny, of Columbus, O., as bridesmaids. Mr. Wallace 
had for his best man Mr. Robert Forest, of Philadel- 
phia. After the ceremony, thé bridal party returned 
to the home of the bride, in Ptrtland place, where a 
small reception was held. The bride and groom left, 
the same evening, for the East, whence they will sail 
for Europe, to spend several months in Italy. 


ARTISTRY IN THE HOME 


St. Louis is noted for her palatial 
homes not only in exterior and interior 
architecture but for the exquisite furnish- 
ings and accouterments—elegant drawing 
room sets of exclusive designs, famous 
paintings, etc., being much sought for. 
One drawing room whose Louis XVI 
furnishings of gold leaf finish with deli- 
cate hand carvings, are ideally harmonious, 
has a Ceylon center-piece, upholstered in 
dark-green figured silk tapestry, that 
differs from the usual set fixture center- 
chairs, in that the chairs may be taken 
from the pedestal and used as individual 
chairs without at all marring its beauty. 
This is a new French idea. The divans 
are finished in similar design, and add 
largely to the luxury of the apartment. 
Cabinets of plate glass are made to con- 
form to the general idea, and are fash- 
ioned in a variey of shapes to show to the 
best advantage the articles of bric-a-brac 
and curios. The tables and pedestals, 
the latter to accommodate large piano 
lamps, have the Algerian onyx top, and 
conform in their handsome style to the 
general plan of the room. 

The Louis XVI] style is not used ex- 
clusively for elegant parlor or drawing- 
room furniture, but by the aid of tapes- 
tries can be changed to Henry I] or 
other quaint designs. 

A window of the mamouth emporium 
of Scarritt-Comstock, on Broadway and 
Locust street, is used for showing an 
ideal drawing-room. The articles here 
displayed are handled exclusively by this 
firm, who, by ordering them six months 
in advance, have procured these artistic 
creations. They are of exquisite work- 
manship, are hand-carved, and the finish 
is ideally beautiful. Besides, this firm 
handles furniture of every description, 
and it has passed into an axiom that 
Scarritt-Comstock can furnish special 
pieces that no other firm in St. Louis can 
supply. 
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Everybody who is anybody will attend 
the horse-show. There will be numer- 
ous pretty women and elegant toilets on 
exhibition, and, authorities assert, pos- 
sibly, horses. Not that horses are a 
necessary adjunct for sucha function, but 
all the elite of the town must be there to 
make it a success, and each must don her 
prettiest attire. She must also wear good 


shoes, such shoes as are supplied by 
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correct swing. 


Mills & Averill 


the Horse Show. 
GO RIGHT! 


Wear one of our Long, Loose 


Society Will be at 


Overcoats, with great broad shoulders 
and full wide sleeves, with just the 


It’s here, $20. oo 


TAILORING CO., 
Broadway and Pine. 
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NEW DESIGNS IN 


DIAMOND BROOCHES 


AND RINGS. 


A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 
JEWELERS, 


310 North Sixth Street. 
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Novelties for the Horse Show 


Fine Millinery 
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Sole Agents for Connelly Jurbans. 
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Swope’s; shoes that are the best in fit, 
finish and durability. Swope’s is at 31] 
N. Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
te ke 

A New York clubman, whose reputa- 
tion as a conceited and insufferable bore 
was a by-word, was once attempting to 
impress a group of men as being a society 
pet. ‘What a hospitable fellow Blank 

’ he said, naming one of New York’s 
cleverest men; ‘‘] dropped in on him the 
other night, and he and his wife fairly 
insisted that ] stay for dinner. Sucha 
time as ] had getting away! Why, when 
1 started to leave, they came right out in 
the hall and backed up against the front 
door.’’ ‘“‘After you'd .g-g-gone out?’’ 
sarcastically inquired one of his wearied 


listeners. 
eb & 

Scalp Treatment, Manicuring and 
Shampooing, with or without Scalp 
Treatment. 304 Century Building. 

 & & 

Mame: ‘‘My steady blew me off ter 


supper at a reg’lar rest’rant last night.’’ 
Mag: ‘‘Say, they tell me he’s real re- 
fined.’’ Mame: ‘‘Dat’s w’at! When he 
poured his coffee out in ‘is saucer ter 
cool it, he didn't blow it like some guys 
would, but jist fanned it wid ’is Panama.’”’ 
—Philadelphia Press. 
* & & 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


KLEEKAMP BROS. PIANO CO., 


Sole Agents for the world renowned 


Henry F. Miller Pianos. 


43 years » ae the public, the best made, 
The reliable. 


Busch & Gerts Pianos. 


Nearly 40,000 in use. 10 years’ guarantee, the 
popular viCTOR and other high grade pianos 
sold for cash or on time payments. Old pianos 
exchanged at full value. 


TUNING AND REPAIRING, 


2307 PARK AYE. So zeere, eaperience 


Phone, Kinloch C 1936, 





HERBERT C. CHIVERS 


KIN. A 298. BELL, MAIN 1654 M. 


ARCHITECT 


319-320-321-322 


THE 
Wainwright Bidg. 
High-grade Domes- 
tic, Ecclesiastical, 
Monumentaland 
Municipal Archi- 
tecture. 

Sketches submitted 
upon approval to 
responsible parties, and satisfaction guaranteed. 















After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tHe St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 


choen’s THE ODEON 
Orchestra Balmer &Weber’ 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220. 








Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possible 
for high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


southwest corner Locust and Seventh 
streets. 
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APOLE ON 
BED 


One of our Exclusive Designs. 





Dressers and Chevals 
TO MATCH. 
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NEW GOODS 


Different from other lines, as summer and win 
ter. That indescribable something, called Style 
Elegance of Finish and Extreme Lowness of Price— 
have all these points: 1. Thoroughly Seasoned and 
Beautifully Figured Wood. 2. Goodness of Finish 
3. Most Artistic Designs Extant. 4 Intrinsic Value 
After you have seen Our Kind, you will not relish 
the ordinary kinds at unordinary prices shown else- 
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: BROADWAY AND LOCUST. 








COMING ATTRACTIONS 


" De Wolf Hopper, at the head of a big company, 
will produce ‘“‘Mr. Pickwick”’ at the Century, Sun- 
day night. Mr. Hopper will present anew play this 
season, a dramatization of Dickens’ famous master- 
piece, “The Pickwick Papers.” ““Mr. Pickwick’’ is 
the work of Charles Klein, an author who has made 
many conspicuous successes in the past few years 
The music was composed by Manuel Klein, and the 
lyrics are the work of Grant Stewart. The author is 
said to have reproduced the characters of Dickens with 
rare fidelity, and the supporting company is of such 
unquestionable merit that there can be no doubt as to 
the faithfulness of their portrayal. Digby Bell, Louise 
Gunning, Laura Joyce Bell, Marguerite Clark, Henry 
Norman, Grant Stewart, Louis Payne and J. K. Ad- 


help to make up a beautiful picture for the sumptuous 
stage setting, with which the play will be mounted. 


te 


~Mr. E.H. Sothern, wil appzar at the Olympic 
Theater, beginning Monday evening, the 3d, in Mr. 
Justin Huntley McCarthy’s virile play, “If 1 were 
King.’’ Besides writing a play of extraordinary in- 
terest, Mr. McCarthy has fairly rivaled Rostand in 
the beauty of his language. There are four acts and 
thirty-two speaking parts in the play, which has for 
its principal character Francois Villon, the vagabond 
poet of the fifteenth century, a poet of the people 
who was to France much what Bobbie Burns was to 


England, only his life was filled with a greater and 
stranger cup of romance. It is this part that Mr. 


Sothern plays. The stage pictures are exceptionally 





ams are among the principals, and a large chorus will 





beautiful. During Mr. Sothern’s engagement the 











and styles. 








CORRECT DRESS ETHICS 
FOR THE 


HORSE-SHOW FUNCTION. 


Fair women will outrival the noble horse in attraction at the show 
and the perfectly attired man will add to the assemblage of beauty 
It is important that the details which constitute the 
correct forms in gentlemen's dress should deserve careful attention. 

We are prepared to serve your wants in the authoritatively 
correct requisites in finest qualities and desire to impress that our 
showing of evening dress requirements embodies all the latest ideas 
and is eminently deserving of your careful consideration. 


Weener& Bucs 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Sebenth. 


COPYRIGHT 1995 
ars 











curtain will rise promptly at 8 o'clock for every per- 
formance and at 2 o’clock for the Saturday matinee. 
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Much interest is manifested over the coming illus- 
trated lecture on Oberammergau, “Its People and Its 
Play,”” by Mr. Harry Ellsworth Feicht at the Olympic 
Theater, Sunday night, November 2d. Mr. Feicht 
is an interesting talker. He has lived in Oberammergau 
longer than any other American. His views are pro- 
nounced by the best critics to be the finest ever cast 
from a stereopticon. The highest endorsement for the 
merits of his lecture, is the fact that it was given 
twenty-six times in one city and always to the capacity 
of the theater. Moving pictures were never taken of 








any scene in the Passion Play. Mr. Feicht’s views 
were made from photographs secured and taken by 
him during his residence in Oberammergau and are 
entirely different from all others. An augmented or- 
chestra, choir singers and chimes will be introduced. 


de 
The ‘“‘Moonlight Maids,’’ at the Standard, this 
week, are giving a performance that seems to delight 
the patrons of this theater more than usual, if one may 
judge from the rounds of applause that greet the 
““Maids.”” The burlesque, called ““A Day and a 
Night,” divided into two parts, at the beginning and 
ending of the performance, gave cause for lots of 
merriment. The olio is diversified and has plenty 
of life and go to it. The singing and dancing are 
above the average, and the mix-ups cause lots of fun. 
Next week the ““Gay Morning Glories’’ wil] hold the 
boards. 
fe 


Mr. Guy Lindsley and a number of the pupils of the 
Lindsley School of Dramatic Art will] give the first en- 
tertainment of the school’s regular seriesof public per- 
formances, at the Germania Theater, Fourteenth and 
Locust streets, on Tuesday evening, November 4. The 
sparkling comedy, “‘The Honeymoon,”’ will be the at- 


traction. 
fe 

“Drei Paar Schuhe,’’ the musical play by Alois 
Berla, as interpreted by the Heine-Welb stock 
company, Fourteenth Street Theater, Sunday even- 
ing was as finished a production as has been 
given by this well-balanced organization since 
the first of the season. Leona Bergere as Leni was 
especially effective. Wednesday evening the presen- 
tation of Felix Philipp’s ‘““Wohlthaeter Der Mensch- 
heit’’ was equally pleasing. Sunday, the second, 
“Der Tolle Wenzel,’’ will be the attraction. ‘‘Die 
Grille” will be the offering Wednesday evening,“Miss 
Bergere appearing in the leading role, Fanchon. 
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We pride ourselves upon the originality 
of our Sterling Silverware designs and 
invite inspection and comparison. J. Bol- 
land Jewelry Co., southwest 
Locust and Seventh streets. 


te & 
LOW RATES TO MEMPHIS VIA 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Tickets on sale October 19th, 20th, 
and 2Jst, good for return to October 
31st, at ONE FARE for the round trip, 
account meeting of Memphis Trotting 
Association, October 2Ist to 30th, in- 


clusive. 
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Wedding invitations, in correct forms, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 100 fine calling cards and en- 
graved copper plate; $1.50; 100 cards 
from your plate, $1.00. 
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Truly an Age of Invention 








The Bennington 


A WORD-WRITING TYPEWRITER, 


Destined to make back numbers of ex- 
isting typewriters. 

Has five new and valuable features of 
merit, any two of which would make a 
superior machine. 

No larger than existing typewriters. 

We are now offering to investors a 
limited amount of stock at 50 cents on 
the dollar. As soon as we have sold 
enough to complete equipment, manufac- 
ture and sell our machines, no more will 
be offered at any price. 

We want a few good men for active 
official positions, who will invest with us. 

If you are interested in the making of 
a choice investment, with prospects of 
40 to 60 per cent profit, and which 
carries with it first right or preference to 
a good position. 

Write us for Prospectus. 


Capital Stock, $1,500,000. Shares, $1.00. 


The Bennington Typewriter Co., 


304-5 Lyceum Building, 
KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 








“The Busy Man’s Train.”’ 





Appropriate in its Name, 
Appropriate in its Route, 
Appropriate in its Character. 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


This is The century of all the ages. 

The New York Central's 20-hour 
train between New York and Chicago 
(the two great commercial centers of 
America) is The train of the century, 
and is appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED” 


A copy of the ‘‘Four-Track News,’’ con- 
taining 4 pa of “The 20th Century Lim- 
ited,” and a deal of useful information re- 
garding places to visit, modes of travel, etc., 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of five 
cents, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York Central, Grand 
Central Station. New York. 
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Banking by Mail. 


5% Interest on Savings. 


Owing to the wonderful prosperity of 
the Indian Territory, exceptional oppor- 
tunities for investment are continually 
arising which enable the Territory Banks 
‘o pay a higher rate of interest with a 
larger margin of safety than it is possible 
n almost any other part of the world. 


The State Bank of Wyandotte allows 
five per cent annual interest, com- 
pounded every six months, and ac- 
cepts deposits in any amount by mail, 
from fifty cents up. 


Be thrifty and progressive; don’t wait for a lucky 
irn to raise you above your fellows. Success is al- 
vavs waiting for the man who can do things. Start a 
yank account and build up a surplus that will enable 
yu to take advantage of opportunities and protect you 
igainst misfortunes. 

If you have money lying idle, or invested in any way 
that does not yield you five per cent return, we trust 
that you will feel free to take advantage of the facilities 
Hered by this institution. 


STATE BANK OF WYANDOTTE, 
WYANDOTTE, IND. TER. 


THE INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


The passage of the Cherokee Treaty on 
August 7th calls direct attention to one of 
the most fertile sections of the United States. 
Prosperity in the Southwest is an assured 
fact, and the development of the Indian Ter- 
ritory and the consequent expansion in trade 
and wealth is buta question of time. Ina 
few years this section, so long neglected, will 
be as well threaded with railways as is Iowa 
or Minnesota. Its fitness for close settle- 
ment, comparative certainty of rainfall, and 
natural resources make it an attractive goal 
for Western lines. The marvelous fertility 
of the soil is shown in the fact that the Gov- 
ernment cotton report for 1901 gives the aver- 
age lint production of the Territory per acre 
at 214 pounds, exceeded only by that of Lou- 
isiana, 260 pounds, and far in excess of the 
world’s average, 169 pounds. The cotton in- 
dustry alone is of much importance in the 
Territory’s future. 

White settlers are pouring into the Ter- 
ritory, unwilling to wait forthe formal open- 
ing of the farm lands. They are occupying 
the present town sites,and are urging the 
platting of more. Banks are being started, 
new business houses opened, more news- 
papers established, and every feature of the 
development ofa virgin country is going on. 
The coal mines are being developed rapidly, 
and other mineral riches will soon be 
brought to the surface. The immigration is 
of the better class—men who have sold out 
in Illinois, lowa and Wisconsin and are seek- 
ing for new homes which can be bought 
cheap and made into rich holdings. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway is 
the pioneer railway line of the Indian Ter- 
Titory, and along its lineis located a majority 
of the larger towns, 

For more detailed information, write 
James Barker, Gen’l Pass’r Agent, St. 
Louis, Mo., for a copy of pamphlet, 
‘Indian Territory.’’ Low rate excursions 
on the first and third Tuesdays of each 
month, 


BEAVER LINE 


»- « ROYAL MAIL, . 
PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
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Lowest Rates and Best Service 
on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, 


General Southwestern Agent, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. ORAWFORD, | 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS. ST. LOUIS. Ma. 











We claim "that our Diamond Stock is 
unequalled in quality and invite critical 
examination and comparison. J. Bolland 
Jewelry Co., southwest corner Locust 
and Seventh streets. 





A GREAT ENTERPRISE 


A new and very powerful trust com- 
pany has been organized in St. Louis by 
men who are well-known for their con- 
servatism, enterprise and executive ability 
in finance and commerce. The combined 
capital and surplus of the new concern— 


the Bankers’ Trust Co.—will be not less - 


than $4,000,000. The plan of organiza- 
tion provides for a representation among 
stockholders of some of the largest finan- 
ciers in the West and Southwest, while 
the Eastern contingent will be, by no 
means, a quantity to be under-rated. On 
the Board of Directors are such promi- 
nent and able men as: Wm. J. Wollman, 
of J. S. Bache & Co., Bankers, New 
York; Chas. S. Hinchman, capitalist, 
Philadelphia; D. M. Pinkerton, Cashier 
Kansas City State Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo.; N.H. Lattimer, Manager Dexter 
Horton & Co.’s Bank, Seattle, Wash.; 
W. C. Patterson, President Los Angeles 
National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.; E. D. 
Steger, President Denison, Bonhomme & 
New Orleans Ry.; Chas. W. Wall, 
Treasurer Meyer Bros., Drug Co., St. 
Louis; Wm. H. Woodward, President 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., St. 
Louis; Wm. J. Atkinson, General Man- 
ager St. Louis Exposition & Music Hall 
Ass’n; H. C. Grenner, President Inter- 
national Oil Co., St. Louis; Gerrit H. 
TenBroek, Attorney-at-Law, St. Louis; 
Thos. K. Niedringhaus, National Stamp- 
ing & E. Co., St. Louis, and Chas. F. 
Wenneker, President Wenneker-Morris 
Candy Co., St. Louis. 

Subscriptions to the capital stock of the 
new trust company have already far ex- 
ceeded the intended capitalization, and 
the committee on allotment will face an 
exacting duty once it gets to work, which 
will be very shortly. The National Bank 
of Commerce will act as depository for 
stock-subscriptions, and in this relation 
the trustees for the organization commit- 
tee are Messrs. G. W. Wall and Robert 
S. Doubleday, the temporary offices of 
the new company being at No. | North 
Broadway. 

The Bankers’ Trust Co. will do a gen- 
eral banking and trust business, and 
especially along the lines of developing 
commercial interests in the new territory 
tributary to St. Louis. A banker of 
more than local reputation will be chosen 
President, and his name is to be announced 
ina few days. The home of the com- 
pany will be in the Holland building, the 
lower floor of which is to be completely 
remodeled. 

The Bankers’ Trust Co. promises to be 
one of the pillars of the financial great- 
ness and enterprise of St. Louis, and de- 
serves the confidence and good wishes of 
the community. 


& & & 
HALF FARE TO NEW ORLEANS 


The Mobile & Ohio R. R. will make a 
rate of one fare for the round trip, on ac- 
count annual meeting of American Bank- 
ers’ Association, and Daughters of the 
Confederacy, to be held in New Orleans, 
November 11-15.. Tickets on sale Nov. 
8, 9 and 10. £Apply at ticket ‘office, 518 
Olive street, for particulars. 
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“Sorosis” Boots 


Smart Styles for the Horse Show 
“Sorosis” is made for the woman of fashion—she who requires 
elegance of style and absolute correctness of fit. 


The secret of the perfect fit of this shoe is that it sets snugly to 
the hollow of the foot, making the most of the natural arch. 


A “Sorosis” shod foot is almost invariably a beautifully arched 


There are three entirely new styles in patent leather dress 
and walking boots, that we will be glad to have you see—We 
are the sole St. Louis agents. Sorosis’ price is $3.50. 


Seuggileadncrl(famy 

















The great popularity which the 
PIANOLA has achieved in the four 
years of its existence has made the 
word PIANOLA so wellknown that 
many people are calling all piano- 
playing attachments PIANOLAS. 


NOTICE! 


fect, ease of understanding and ma- 
nipulation than all its imitators. It 
is made only by the Aeolian Co. of 
New York, and is sold eaclusively 
(don’t forget, exclusively) by the 
Bollman Bros. Piano Co. ~ 





In addition to this some dealers are 
allowing their imitative instruments 
to be called PIANOLAS. 

We wish to notify the public that the 
word PIANOLA is the name of an 
individual instrument which is su- 
perior — immeasurably superior — in 
design, construction, principle, ef- 











1100 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 


Avoid imitators. The genuine 
PIANOLA has its name plainly im- 
printed upon it, as well as the name 
of its maker. 

In justice to yourself, before buying, 
investigate this most perfect, popular 
and artistic instrument, and don’t 
forget the spelling— 




















CAROLYN IRWIN MEHRING, 
a Graduate of the Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic School of 


New York City, Instructress. 


PROFESSIONAL STAGE EXPERIJENCP. 


Studio of 
Elocution and 


Dramatic Art. 
ODEON, 


ELOCUTION 
Embraces Correct Breathing, Articu- 
lation, Voice Building, Refinement of 
Speech and Gesture, Facial Expression, 
Grace of Carriage, Recitations, Etc. Etc. 


DRAMATIC ART 
Embraces Stage Technique, Conception 
and Impersonation of Characters, Scenes 
from Plays, Make-up, Etc., Etc. 





TERMS—ELOCUTION. 


Ten lessons, one hour each (class), $5.00 
Ten lessons, one hour each (private) 10.00 


DRAMATIC ART. 
Ten lessons, one hour each (class), $10.00 
Ten lessons, one hour each (private) $20.00 
Special Terms for Coaching Clubs, Etc. 


Studio ““W”’ is open on Thursdays, Fri- 
days and Saturdays,2to6p.m. Also, 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings. 
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‘‘Bookmaking on a safe, conservative 

basis,’: is the motto of Harry Brolaski, a 

prominent and popular young St. Louis- 

an, who is now at the head of the co-op- 

F erative bookmaking firm of H. Brolaski 
& Co., with headquarters in Chicago. 


Thousands of St. Louisans will remem- 
ber the young speculator for the suc- 
cessful coups he planned and executed 

Harry Bro- 
comparatively 


on the local race tracks. 
Jaski, though still a 
young man, has been a prominent fig- 
ure on the American turf for a number 
of years. He is recognized as one of 
the best handicappers in the business, 
and among the shrewdest judges of 
horse flesh. The name Brolaski has 
been the synonym for honesty and in- 
tegrity in the World’s Fair City for 
many years. The Brolaski family is 
one of the oldest in St. Louis, and in 
the palmy days of steamboating the 
Brolaskis were well-known on both 
banks of the Mississippi river, from 
St. Louis clear to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. Harry Brolaski had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the brightest 
young men in the Mound City. He 
always had a great head for business, 
and at an early age branched out for 
himself. He made the turf his especial 
study, and finally devoted his entire 
time to it. He 
maker on the leading race tracks in the 


operated as a book- 


country, and was also an expert handicap- 
per, whose work and opinions were always 
in great demand. 

Conservatism has been Harry Brolaski’s 
motto from the day he first entered a race 
track enclosure. He never believes in 
plunging to the limit simply on hearsay, 
In fact, 
he avoids such propositions. But when 
Harry Brolaski receives ‘‘inside’’ infor- 


or on an enthusiastic ‘“‘hunch.’’ 


mation, or figures that a certain horse is 
almost sure to win, he puts down a swell 
bet which nearly always results in a fat 
“‘killing.’’ In his co-operative bookmak- 
ing company, Harry Brolaski has invited 
the general public to partake of the bene- 
fit of his knowledge and experience. His 
company is operated strictly upon a per- 
centage basis, and in a manner that wholly 
eliminates the elements of chance. Mr. 
Brolaski’s company, which has magnifi- 
cent headquarters at 356 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, is conducted just like any other 
The beautiful suite of 
offices are as busy as the proverbial bee- 
hive, the most important work being the 


business concern. 


checking up of the winnings of the 
“‘pool’’ and the mailing of profit checks 
to the subscribers. ' 

The general public has always been 
suspicious of anything that savored of a 
gambling business. Under this heading 
come the “‘get rich quick’’ concerns, a 
number of which have blown up of late. 
Brolaski & Co. is an entirely different 
proposition. The company is backed by 
almost unlimited capital, which gives its 


managers the opportunity of carrying out 
a conservative system which is bound to 
result in profit. 


Anybody who has foJ- 





The 


| CONSERVATIVE BOOKMAKING 


lowed the turf knows and will tel] the 
questioner that bookmaking, if conducted 
properly, is one of the best businesses on 
earth in which a profit is assured season 


in and season out. As long as a pen- 


ciller remains conservative and makes 


Mirror 


in business last May, H. Brolaski & Co. 
The aver- 
age layman will ask what profit is there 
Brolaski 
answers this by declaring that under the 
contract between the firm and its mem- 
bers the Jatter share, pro rata, inthe maxi- 
mum profits of the business, while the 


have made nearly $100,000. 


in it for the company? Mr. 





HARRY BROLASKI’S GENERAL OFFICE. 


what is known as a 
he is bound to reap his profit. 


“percentage book’’ 
When he 
takes to plunging he becomes just an 
ordinary gambler and has the same chance 
of losing his money as the speculator on 
the ground. Brolaski & Co. belong to 
the former class. The company operates 
books in a most conservative manner, fol- 





company receives 25 per cent of the net 
profits out of which it pays all expenses 
of conducting and operating the pool 
and the business incident to this. Mr. 
Brolaski is conducting his operations 
mostly on the big Eastern tracks. He 
was seen, however, during the recent Kin- 
Joch meeting in St. Louis and ran one of 








HARRY BROLASKI’S PRIVATE OFFICE. 


lowing the principle that it is better to 
take a sure and moderate profit than lose 
in trying to double its capital in one day. 
This does not mean that Harry Brolaski 
is afraid to make abet. On the contrary 
he will wager any man to a standstill, and 
when Brolaski does, it is safe to say that 


he is on the right side. Since starting 


the largest books at the county course. 
The profits of the H. Brolaski & Co. 
pool are paid monthly to its many sub- 
scribers. Checks are mailed promptly 
and every man receives, pro rata, exactly 
the same amount as his fellow members. 
Subscriptions to the pool are received 
from $100 up, and the books of the com- 





pany show that many prominent citizens 
of Chicago, St. Louis and towns through- 
out the Great West and Middle West are 
Below will be 


back of Harry Brolaski. 


found a table copied from the books of 
the company since last May, showing the 
dividends paid out on subscriptions of 


$100: 


Week of May 5to J0........... $6 04 
Week of May 12 tol7......<... 4 60 
Week of May 19 to 24......... 6 12 
Week of May 26 to 3J.......... 5 16 
MC Gr MING 2067 5 66 ies: 6 98 
Week of June 9 to 14.......... 5 00 
Week of June 16to2!]........... 7 10 
Week of June 23 to 28........... 8 16 
Week of June 30to July 5........ 8 28 
Ween af dene? 00-4254 «xis. 055 8 08 
Week of July 14 to 19........... 7 19 
Week of July 21 to 26........... 6 50 
Week of July 28 to Aug. 2....... 5 14 
Week of August 4to9........... 5 65 
Week of August 1] to 16........ 5 04 
Week of August 18 to 23........ 5 09 
Week of August 25 to30........ 5 40 
Week of Sept. 1] to6........... 5 26 
Week of Sept. 8to J3.......... 5 36 
Week of Sept. 15 to 20......... 5 03 
Four days, Sept. 22 to 25....... 3 20 
Week of Sept. 26 to Oct. 2...... 4 80 
Week of Oct. 3:t0 9.....<sta..- 5 00 
Week of Oct. 1000 16......3... 5 04 


* & 
When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


WM. KRANKE, | 





513 PINE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 


LOAN OFFICE. 
CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT’S ABL, 
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Races 


EACH DAY, COMMENCING AT 2:30 P. M. 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $1,00. 


ST. LOUIS FAIR ASSOCIATION, 
xX SESE SESAAASSES ES LLEESE SS EE EEX SITS === 
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FAIR GROUNDS} 





x OLYMPIC x 


Next Sunday Night, November 2, 


MR. H. E. FEICHT, 
WILL LECTURE ON 


Oberammergau 


its people and its play. 230 colored 
views. Prices, 25, 50, 75 and $1.00. 
Reserved Seats on Sale. 


: Germania Theater 


14th and Locust Street. 


| Mr. Guy Lindsley 


and a number of pupils of the 
Lindsley School of Dramatic Art, 


in the sparkling four-act comedy by 
JOHN TOBIN, 


“The Honeymoon” 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 4th. 








Tickets are now on sale at Bollman 
Bros.’ Music Store, 1 1]th and Olive Sts. 


N. B.—AIl class lessons of the Linds- 
ley School of Dramatic Art are given at 
the Germania Theater. 


THE STANDARD 


THIS WEEK, 


The Moonlight Maids 








Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive. 












MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


THE WINTER RESORTS 


MEXICO np 


CALIFORNIA 


DINING 
CARS 


“MEALS ALA CARTE” /& 
cent STOW NSEND, 


& TICKET AGENT. 


ST.LOUIS, 














NEXT WEEK, 


Gay Morning Glories. 


CENTURY 


THIS WEEK, Next Sunday Night, 
De Wolf Hopper 
anda great company in 


Mr. Pickwick. 


based on 
Dickens’ Masterpiece, 
Reserved Seats Thurs 


OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY, 


Mr. N, C Goodwin and 
Miss Maxine Elliott, Mr. B. H. Sothern 
IN 


Klaw & Erlanger’s 
Troubadours in 


The Liberty Belles 


The Great 
Musical Comedy. 


Mats, Wed. and Sat, 





The Success of a Social Gathering is due to 


Good Music! 
A Word to the Wise Is Sufficient. 








in Madeline Lucette 
Ryley’s play 


“THE ALTAR OF 
FRIENDSHIP” 


Matinee Saturday. 


GERMANIA THEATER, 
FOURTEENTH AND LOCUST, 
Heinemann and Welb ‘ P - #Managers. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 2nd, 1902. 
Laughing Success. Songs! Comedy! Dances! 


DER TOLLE WENZEL, 


Comedy in four acts from W. Mannstaedt. 
Music from G, Steffens. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5th, 1902, 


“DIE GRILLE” 


Fanchon, Miss Leona Bergere leading part. 


Box office open from 9a,m,to6p.m. Phone 
Kin, C 875, 


ENGAGE 


Bromley’s Orchestra. 


Office: 1413 Chemical Bldg. 
Phones: A212, A484, D1653, Tyler 322 





Reserved seats Thurs. 








THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son’ 
rge Horace Lorimer; $1.20; Richard Gordon, 
lexander Black, $1.20; Woven with the Ship, Cyrus 
vnsend Brady, $1.20; A Maid of Many Moods, 
1 Sheard, $1.25; The Struggle for a Continent, 
is Parkman, $1.50; Emmy Low, Geo. M. Mar- 
20; Eagle Blood, James Creelmann, $1.20. Also, 

ine of standard and miscellaneous works at 


JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 


YTS AD>O 







If | Were King 


R= PO ae ee 


St. Louis Horse ~ 
: 






COLISEUM BUILDING, 


November 3 to 8, 





Largest and Finest Lot of Horses ever 


Witnessed in St. Louis. 
0 ee 


BOOKS (22x MODES BOOK STORE 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


The New York Associated Banks made 
a good showing last Saturday. Their sur- 
plus reserves are once more well above the 
danger line, and all further apprehensions 
regarding monetary pinches in the near 
future may be dismissed. The Treasury 
disbursements have done their work; they 
have relieved to a very substantial extent, 
but they have not cured existing evils. 
Mr. Shaw may have done the proper 
thing, as many syndicate bankers allege, 
but he will earn the gratitude of the 
country if he explains things in his forth- 
coming annual report and makes recom- 
mendations to Congress in reference to 
the urgent necessity of a thorough over- 
hauling of our whole banking and cur- 
rency system. Late occurrences have 
made it plain to everybody that can lay 
claim to the possession of a constitutional 
amount of common sense that it is ‘‘a 
condition and not a theory”’ that confronts 
us, and that the sooner Congress acts and 
severs all connection between the Treas- 
ury and Wall street, the better it will be 
for legitimate speculation as well as busi- 
ness and financial interests generally. 

Stocks displayed a fair degree of firm- 
ness in the past week. It is quite evi- 
dent that syndicate brokers have instruc- 
tions to support weak spots, and to ab- 
sorb all scattered offerings that may make 
their appearance. It is, undoubtedly, a 
master’s hand that is now regulating and 
shaping the movement of prices. It can, 
of course, not be questioned that Mor- 
gan is anxious to prevent sharp rises and 
sharp ‘“‘slumps,’’ that he is biding his 
time, and trying to tide over all the vari- 
ous difficulties that are arising almost 
every day. Morgan is still hopeful; 
Morgan is still predicting better days and 
higher prices. He is not, as yet, pre- 
pared to admit that the boom has already 
culminated. Why? Simply because he 
has a few more certificates of stock lying 
around loose, and which he is anxious to 
get rid of at a good profit. Morgan is 
nothing if not doughty and energetic. 
Barring the unexpected, or a miscalcula- 
tion of time on his part, it would not be 
at all surprising to see him put his shoul- 


‘soon succeed in drawing gold from Lon- 


The Mirror 


der to the speculative wheel before a great 


~TWHETOURTHN NVI NG B RANK 


Fn A —L EF =a 


while and give prices a fairly good lift all 
around. 

In connection with Jate Treasury dis- 
bursements, one may be pardoned for 
making reference to a peculiar coinci- 
dence. Did you think any thoughts over 
the fact that Mr. Shaw began to pour 
out his millions of loose cash in his vaults 
as soon as Morgan had consented to or- 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - $1,000,000.00 


der a cessation of the coal strike? If #.A. FORMAN, President, EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest. DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest, 


you did, you undoubtedly considered it G, A. W. AUGST, Cashier, VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 
very singular, and wondered whether the 
relief of Wall street could be regarded as. 
a quid pro quo which Morgan insisted upon 
having before instructing Baer, Thomas 
and the rest of his coal lieutenants to stop 


making faces at the miners. The whole 





WEF Interest Paid on Time Deposits “Qay 





Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 


affair bore a suspicious aspect. It re- 
sembled nothing so much as a shrewd 
political ‘‘dicker,’’ a put-up job. 





The Bank of England is making strong 
efforts to stiffen money-rates in the open 
market, and to make the official rate of 
4 per cent effective. Its proportion of 
reserve to liability is still drooping, and 
there is quite a probability that Paris will 


—_- Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S, Line. “a 











don, or from New York, via the triangu- 
Jar route, which was so successfully made 
use of sometime ago. Sterling exchange 
at Paris is receding a fraction almost 


LINCOLN "2a" 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PAYS Do/ INTEREST 


ON REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS, 
(Credited Monthly. ) 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS x.ctececeeeneeesneneere--$3,500,000 


every day, and the expectation is general 
that considerable amounts of gold will 
soon be flowing again into France. The 
Paris parquet securities do not seem to be 
very robust, and French rentes are dis- 
playing a decidedly drooping tendency. 
Sterling is also declining at Berlin, and it 
is, therefore, no wonder that the Bank 
of England is raising the price of gold 
and trying to strengthen its control over 
the London money market. 

Will gold be exported from New York? 














Missouri Trust Company 
OF ST. LOUIS. 

















At this writing, sterling rates are at 
about the point where shipments to Paris 
would be showing a little profit, but there BANKING— 
seems to be a spark of hope that our ex- Pays interest 2 per cent on accounts subject to check. 
ports of breadstuffs and cotton will soon SAVINGS— 
make a better showing, and once more Accounts of $1.00 and upward received; 8 per cent interest paid 
spare us the necessity of remitting gold TRUSTS— 

¢ F : Acts in all trust capacities, as executor, guardian, admiuistra- 
to our foreign creditors. Wheat ship- Dag tho Sey a 


’ 


ments, last week, made a particularly and 


SAFE DEPOSIT— 





BANKERS TRUST COMPAN in osraneesse™ 


(ORGANIZING.) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Boxes for rent, $5.00 per annum, 


LAND TITLES— 


Examined, certified and guaranteed. 


| 











WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


Capital Stock to be not less than........... a 000,000 00 
Surplus to be not less than.... es ; ...-§2,000,000.00 (Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 
Total Minimum Capital and Surplus. et ee -$4,000,000.00 


PARTIAL LIST OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


CHAS. WALL, 

ihe ¥. S Bros. pees Co., St. Louis. 
WM. WOODWARD, 

Pres. WWoodword ee Tonan Printing Co., St. Louis. 
CHAS. F. WENNEKER, 

Pres. Yo te Candy Co., St. Louis. 
ROBT. %, DUBS DAY, 

Editor “St. Lo is Finance,” St. Louis. 

THOS. K. NIEDRINGHAUS, 

Nat’) poesia ng one and Stamping .. St. Louis. 


GERRIT oe 
y retell. at Law, Fg uis. 
ED. D. STE 


Pres. Denison, Bonham & N. O. R. R. Co., Bon- 


ham, Tex 
W.H. “HARRISON, 
Pres. Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., Cape 
Se ecrNE Mo. 
A. B. DONALDSON, 
Sec’y and aS Erie, N. Y., Canal Traction Co. 
Vice-Pres. McAllister Coal Mining Co. 


H. C. GRENNER, International Oi] Works, St. Louis. 
Cc. W. WALL and ROBERT S. DOUBLEDAY, Trustees. 
TEMPORARY ADDRESS, NO. 1 N. BROADWAY, ST. LOU/S. 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
WM. J. WOLLMAN, 


Application. 
BEN} © S. Bache ee Co., Bankers, New York. 300 NOR TH FOURTH ST., 


Vice- Pres a Sempire Clock Co., St. Louis. 


ST. LOU/S. 
W.J.A 


Gen’ J Me r. St. Louis Exposition and Music Hal] $As*## <a0saassasas sssnaasnasssnssAAAsAAssAnssnnh aaasnnnennsnnns RAAAsnasnnnnnnas RAAAnnnnnnnnnns® oat 
CHAS. §. HINCHMAN, H. Woon, President. Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice- Prest. W.E. Beraer, Cashier. 


nC ppitalist, Philadelphia. 4 E FEE RSO N BA N K, 


. Dexter, Horton & Co. Bank, Seattle. 
COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, ~ - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mgr 

W. ¢. PATT ERSON, 
Pres. Los Angeles Nat. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 

i hest rates of interest paid on time 


a 
-P. e Ruemmelli- 1 Mifs. Co,, St. Loule. 
Pres. The Texas C Coal = ‘Dallas ec ee 








Cashier Kansas City State Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 


HON. R. S. ADAMS, 
deposits, 
Letters of Credit and nae Exchange drawn payable in 


Representing Deleware Indians, Washington, D. C. 
D. M. PINKERTON. j 
all parts of the wor q 
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a ee ee eee surprisingly good showing, being in ex- 
cess of Jast year’s. Our great financiers 
and grain speculators would do the prop- 

St. Louis Union rust Co er thing by temporarily depressing the 
e prices of wheat and corn, so as to induce 

foreigners to enlarge their purchases of 
our breadstuffs. <A better international 
trade showing would benefit Wall street 


A Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
considerably. It would lighten the strain 


$9,000.000.00. 


upon the money market here as_ well as 
abroad, and give the bulls the required 
amount of cold cash with which to renew 
operations upon a decent scale. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits ration . 
here is a rumor current in Wall street 
Newer that some large interests are quietly pick- 


ms a ing up Missouri, Kansas & Texas pre- 
BILLON-CRANDALL eT ae a ae re ston 
BOND AND STOCK COMPANY. mon, which is now quoted at 292 or 

thereabouts. No intimations are given 

COMMONWEALTH TRUST BUILDING, ROOMS 208-209-210 ., ,,. habits ol thie puieladtng perties, 
‘ re = ‘ or the motives which actuate them in 

Dealers in Mreaietnah Sena and all Investment Securities. pemwead Tiga dag” will, Silian stl: tare tel 
Stocks and Bonds a specialty. Buys and sells for cash or carries on anything but a bull triumph during the 

















margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities, stock-boom. It may be surmised, how- 

ever, that, if there is really “‘something 

Local Stocks and Bonds. — doing’ in connection with ‘‘Katy”’ issues, 

ted for the MIRROR by Billon-Crandall- : ° satis tn Maid ok Cacketeler 
MeGeary Bond and Stock Co. "421 Olive street. whey io~ ~~ gee | “Price, it has relation 








plans. There is, likewise, an impression 










































































































. LOUIS BONDS. Soins ; 
ee ok nel . prevailing in some speculative quarters 
Seer See ok aa seat that Kansas City & Southern will soon 
Miss. Vall “e b’’ watery, 
Gas Co. (G1d) ‘ JD [June 1, 1905|/102%—103 | St. Louis ley. make the mouth of every “‘lam a y 
Pees AO Apr heen aan | cate teeet... and score a rise of truly beautiful pro- 
Property (cur) 6 A O |Ap! 10, 1906} 10 —111 Mercantile ...... 
Renewal (gid) " 65 JD |Jun 25, 1907 1014%—101¥% | missouri Trust... | 1 portions. 
A O |apl 10, 1908|104 —1055 | Ger Trust Co. a 5; 
. 3% {2 je. oe gti Prevailing sentiment favors purchases 
« 4g] BA [Ang 1 tovoltos —10s STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS. on every moderate decline. Wall street 
” si: 2, 1920|104 —106 ‘ . Sod 
‘ ster. ei008” M x Kov 2" 1911|107 —108 Coupons. | ce leaders assert there is nothing in sight to 
a ; ri o Oct t 1913 ioe —t10" = cause anybody to lose sleep over the prob- 
o. - D une 1, 1914/109 --110 | Cass Av. & F.G.......|......... FO Bape Gia Se ony “4: y : . 
se Sed dene [Atay 1° 1915|04 —105 | 10-200 Se... Jey 1012101 ios” = ability of stock-market panics, or wild 
“ “ 3 | F A |Aug 1, 1918|1024%—103 Citizens’ 20s 6s... weoune J&J_ (1907108 —109 = money-flurries. They declare that any 
World’s Fair 3% | AO |Apl 1, 1902'1003g—101 | Jefferson Ave....  S Fe See aha 
Interest to seller. lis Ss wseweeee| M & N® /1905)105 —107 meritorious share on the list is a purchase, 
bt about $ 23,856,277 Lindell 20s 5s. F&A _ /1911/107 —108 : deghe. 
Prats erate rr ssetsar‘eso_ | Comp Heig’ts U. ile J&J |is13115 —11e and that it would be folly to liquidate at 
aaieannananae lo ‘aylor Ave a 4 , 
St. Josara, MD.. sik 1, 1903110454 —1053% Mo Ist Mis Se 5- te nah 1896 105 — 105 the present time and at present prices. 
F - ™ we ' 
— x i FA sar i, » 1921 Ma a ao L. 5s) J&J_ {i913 gale However, they have been talking that 
School Lib. - D ~. - St. L. & Sub ....... ..... Aion eRe Shipsie 7s — 80 
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tractive bull cards. Street railway issues 
remain in statu quo and appear to meet 
with good support at the present level. 
There is some demand for Cotton Com- 
press issues, the buying in the last few 
days attracting considerable attention. 
Bank clearances are large, and ship- 
ments to country points continue upon a 
somewhat smaller scale. Sterling ex- 
change is firmer and quoted at 4.86%. 


te 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


“Mutton.” —Would not advise you to buy Granite, 
no matter how low it may go. Leave it alone. Mis- 
souri-Edison is not attractive. There are too many 
waiting for a chance to unload stock bought at from 55 
up. Would not sell Southern Pacific at price named. 

X. X., Lamar, Mo.—If your bonds are registered, 
the interest checks must be mailed to you. Better 
write to the city auditor. 

R. F. J.—Would not buy any coal stocks at present. 
They declared the regular dividend of | per cent on 
C.&O. Would hold on to the stock and average up 
on declines. Can’t advise purchases of D. & R. G. 
common. 

J. E. O’D—You were lucky in getting in at such a 
low price. Don’t hold on too long, however. Would 
not buy more. Stock is too dangerous. 

Ted., Charleston, Il].—Can’t advise short sales, ex- 
cept for quick turns. If you wish to speculate, play 
the long side. It is safer for the present. You are 
wrong—Union Pacific common sold below 25 in 1898. 

S. S. T., Guthrie, O. T.—Don’t know anything 
about bonds mentioned. Would advise you to write 
to Mayor of city. 

F. G.--Yes, new Rock Island 4s look cheap, but 
you must remember that the market for them is still 
very artificial. Better wait before buying the common 
at 58. There’s no hurry about it. 

F. S. Y.—Keep out of the Boston copper market. 
The price of copper is still low, and the Standard Oil 
Company is not in the humor to repeat its Amalga- 
mated experience very soon. 

Lams, Slater, Mo.,—Hold on to Texas & Pacific. 
The stock has had agood decline. Texas & P. in- 

come 4s have been exchanged for Iron Mountain 4s. 
There are occasional sales at close to 100. Your 
question about C. & O., is answered above. 


te te te 
FREE KINDERGARTEN. 

Elaborate preparations are making for the production 
of the operetta, ‘“The House that Jack Built,’’ which 
is to be given under the auspices of the Friends of the 
Under Age Free Kindergarten Association, and under 
the management of Miss Margaret R. Martin, of Chi- 
cago. The whole train of familiar Mother Goose 
characters will appear upon the stage, and forma beau- 
tiful pageantry of light and color. It is hoped that 
there will be a chorus of over three hundred children. 
Miss Mary Peugnet, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, has been very fortunate in securing some of the 
best talent in the city. The Board of Managers ex- 
pects to secure funds enough to cover expenses for this 
year’s work. The operetta wil] be given at the Odeon 
on the evenings of the I4th and J|5th of November, 
with a Saturday matinee. 

The Board of Managers are: President, Mrs. Geo. 
A. Madill; Hon. V. P., Mrs. Edwin C. Cushman; Ist 
V.P., Mrs. Anthony H. Blaisdell; 2d V. P., Mrs. 
George A. Finkelnberg; Treasurer, Mrs. Edward 
Nyman; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Charles L. Harris; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Theodore G. Meier; 
Messdames C. W. Barstow, Joseph Bascom, John P. 
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CRAWFORD’S 





You need not go a step further than this Store to have your every want supplied ! 


SILKS 


For All Occasions. 


50 pieces of imported English dotted, figured, 
striped, and inlaid Velvets, silk finish, per- 
fectly fast colors, special for 


WU Gs 5.0: cle eratsieng-w axecoreta Cee eks 7 5 Cc 


Black Taffeta, a splendid quality, warranted 
to wear, special for this 59c 


ES op Uden as ss bended eke he 
Thirty-six-inch double warp Black Taffeta, 
special for this 


oo DAPI 6 Rs Salaee Macaca or SONS Pr ° 
Best value in the city. 


French Peau de Soie Silk, splendid quality, all 


new goods; would be cheap at $1.25; 
special for this week only....... S %98c 








’Tis the only complete Store in the city!! 





Black Dress Goods. 


THE BANNER STOCK. 
For This Week. 


100 pieces All- Wool Black 
Canvas Cloth and Storm 
Serges, regular 65c value 


Phan this week 48 re 


46-inch All-Wool Black 
Cheviot and Habit Cloth, 
regular 75c value—spec- 


ial for thi 
¥ or this week 59Oc 


54-in. All- Wool Black Eta- 
mine, Basket Cloth and 
Pebble Cheviots, good 
$1 value—special 
for this week... 69c 
52 and 54-inch All-Wool 


Imported Broadcloth, Black 
French Zibeline, French Prunella 


and Readonna Crepe Cloth, 
$.125 to $1.50 value— $ ] 
special for this week....... 











COLORED 
DRESS GOODS. 


The acknowledged headquarters by all St. 
Louis ladies of taste and judgment! Prices for 
fine, high-toned effects as low as the very 
ordinary goods shown elsewhere. 
38-inch all pure wool Zibeline and Panama Suit- 

ing, full line of popular shades, the regular 

75c fabric, special price this 

See re ee CET Ty Te 49c 
45-inch extra quality Cheviot Serges, sponged 

and shrunk, best fabric made for separate 

skirts, worth 85c, special price 

ce SE Re ee een Paar 3 9c 
An unequaled assortment of fine imported Zibe- 

lines, Basket Suitings, Scotch Flake Effects 

and Coronation Cloth, all the latest colorings 
and designs at 


98c, $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75 


The best value. 





Infants’ Outing Dept. rice: 


Ladies will find the most complete and most up-to-date stock 
in St. Louis with us!! Not a single item requisite for an infants’ 


comfort is wanting. 


Infants’ Cambric Gowns........... 50c, 75c, 85e 
Infants’ Cambric Slips... .... 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 
Infants’ Nainsook Dresses..... $1.50, $1.75, $1.95 
Infants’ Lace Trimmed Robe. . .$2.00, $2.25, $2.75 
Infants’ Lace Trimmed Skirts. . . $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 
Infants’ Flannel Skirts... .85c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 
Infants’ Flannelette Kimonas........ 


Infants’ Flannelette Wrappers........... 50c, 75c 
Infants’ Flannelette Sacques.. ....50c, 75c, $1.00 ek Gee 
Infants’ Crochet Sacques............ 25c, 50c, 75c 
Infants’ Hand-knit Bootees, pair...10c, 15c, 20c, 25c | 
Infants’ Flannel Shawls..... 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 
Infants’ Quilted Bibs................ 8 %c, 10c, I5c | Swe mantel thcaditiaiens while 
Infants’ All- Wool Bands.................. 25¢, 50c shows what we think of it. 
nts MESES oi cee nen heer an 25c, 50c | 


Infants’ Bedford Cord Cloaks... .$1.75, $2.00, $2.75 
Infants’ Embroidered Silk Caps... ..25c, 35c, 50c, 75¢ 
Infants’ Shetland Veils........... 
Infants’ Wool Mitts, pair...... 


35c, 50c, 75c 


steak a 15c, 25¢, 3$c 
Bree ere 10c, 15c, 25c¢ 


Second 








in construction. Guaranteed for 6 years and 


CRO 8, 06.000 2 oo 8.8: Ca be 6086 4 eee 


Terms, $8.00 cash and $7.00 monthly. 


5th Floor. Our New Piano Dept. 5th Floor. 


We are keeping the piano movers so busy these days that 
their wagons could have been seen in the past week delivering 
CRAWFORD pianos at hours when ordinary folks were in bed; 
but no wonder—it was simply a case of cause and effect. 


The Cause. 


Brand-new ‘‘Columbia’’ Pianos. Well and honestly built and 
models Of beauty. Guaranteed for 5 years and sold for $1] 47.00 


Terms $5.00 cash and $5.00 monthly. 


The celebrated ‘*Rovyal’’ Piano, made by one of the leading manufacturers 
of this country. Handsome in appearance, rich in tone and faultless 
' 


$189.00 


| The ‘‘Crawford’’ Piano, absolutely the best medium-grade piano ever made, 
built by a famous maker under our own specifications and supervision 


Our guarantee of 10 years given with each one 
We have it dissected in our piano depart- 


ment, and the veriest novice in piano-building will be impressed with its 
almost perfect tone, quality and construction; it is 


equal to any $400 piano on the market, but its price is $250.00 
Terms, $10 cash and $10 monthly. 


Pianos Tuned for $5.75. All Repairs at Lowest Prices. 





D. Crawford & Co., 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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DINING CARS 


ILL TRAINS | 
LA CARTE : | 
: 








HLL THE WAY 
SILL THE TIME. 
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UNION STATION, ST.LOUIS 


a is 
f ORLEANS: 
ST. AUGUSTINE’® 


eT TITITTLILLeT Reeeeeer ere r re tie 
THROUGH SLEEPERS 
between 
ST. LOUIS AND NEW ORLEANS 
and 
ST. LOUIS AND MOBILE. 
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Texas=-Bound 


In the Fall and Winter months, as the tide of travel sets Southward, one naturally feels some interest in the selection 
of a quick and comfortable route. The 





Operates Fast Limited Trains to the prominent business centers of Oklahoma and Texas—trains lighted by 
electricity, and provided with Cafe Observation Cars, under the management of Fred Harvey. 


THERE’S NO BETTER ROUTE. 


—_——$_ $$ —————_———_— 
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TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
STH HH. UNH... 
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WINTER 
TOURS 


TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 
ARIZONA, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Via a Summer Route 
MODERN TRAINS. 
THROUGH SLEEPERS. 
» Old Mexico Winter 
s two very attractive books 
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